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SHOULD THE SCHOOL SEEK ACTIVELY 
TO RECONSTRUCT SOCIETY? 


Joun L. Cuiips 
In the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 


=7or the American school to 
attempt to withdraw from the af- 
fairs of American society would be 
to withdraw from the only source 
from which the materials of educa- 
tion can be obtained. The real issue 
is, In what manner is the American 
educator to make this reference to 
his society? Is it to be made in a 
hidden manner, possibly half un- 
consciously, or is it to be made 
openly and with frank acceptance 
of responsibility for what is done? 

Young people have a right to 
demand that the school shall be 
oriented primarily to that which lies 
ahead, rather than to a culture 
which is in the process of disinte- 
gration and disappearance. No gen- 
eralization about American society 
can be so misleading as one which 
assumes that we live in an essen- 
tially classless society, in which the 
equality of opportunity characteris- 
tic of our earlier agrarian period still 
obtains. 

In our complex and rapidly 
changing society, the act of cul- 
tural selection involved in education 
becomes fundamentally important. 
All intentional education is a moral 
undertaking; moral in the sense 


that it involves working for one set 
of social ends and a definite type of 
personal character as opposed to 
others, in a situation in which gen- 
uine alternatives are present. At 
least four current interpretations of 
education seek to avoid the heavy 
social responsibility included in cul- 
tural selection. 

1. The one which has enjoyed 
greatest prestige is the movement 
to make an exact science of the con- 
struction of educational policies. Its 
leaders have recognized that unless 
this cultural selection inherent in 
the making of a curriculum is to be 
a purely personal, arbitrary affair, 
it must be based on a solid founda- 
tion of fact and understanding of 
society. They have insisted that the 
one thing needful for the adequate 
determination of educational aims 
and processes is the patient, thor- 
ough, objective accumulation of so- 
cial data. 

What this movement has failed 
to apprehend is that no amount of 
knowledge about what now is in 
existence can in and of itself deter- 
mine what should be. But the con- 
struction of educational programs 
involves exactly this transition from 








what zs to what ought to be. 

It is of course highly important 
that choices among life values 
should be conditioned by thorough 
knowledge of social conditions and 

_ trends, but experience unfortunately 
demonstrates that individuals and 
groups confronted with the same 
social data will often draw very 
contrary conclusions from these 
data. Human interests and values, 
as well as facts, are of the stuff of 
which socio-educational policies are 
made. Fact-gathering can make the 
cultural choices of educators more 
intelligent, but it can never relieve 
educators of responsibility for mak- 
ing these choices. 

2. Nor have educators found 
any more satisfactory escape from 
this difficult task of making cultural 
judgments and choices in another 
movement, which has sought to 
center the school around the indi- 
vidual child. Here, again, an impor- 
tant contribution has been made to 
educational thought and practice. 
An educational program should re- 
spect the uniqueness of each child 
and should be managed to develop 
his initiative and independence. 

But it is equally true that the 
norms for education cannot be ex- 
clusively derived from the unique- 
ness and the interests of the child. 
As far as the inherited native equip- 
ment is concerned, it is almost in- 
definitely plastic in a normal child, 
and can be patterned into a wide 
variety of possible adult selves. 
Which of these potential adult selves 
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will become actual depends not only 
on the organic equipment but also 
on what we see in society in the 
form of limitations, possibilities, de- 
mands, and values. 

No one who has grasped the ed- 
ucational and ethical significance of 
individual differences can ever be 
indifferent to all that they imply for 
educational activity, but he will not 
and cannot make interest in the 
welfare of the child a substitute for 
social understanding and cultural 
selection. On the contrary, respect 
for the welfare of the individual 
child deepens the educational obli- 
gation to be socially intelligent. 

3. According to a third group, 
the school is essentially a conserving 
agency in society, and it must edu- 
in terms of the values and 
practices now commonly approved, 
not in terms of some imaginative 
projection of a more ideal social 
system. 

Undoubtedly there is an element 
of truth in this position. Society 
does establish schools in order to 
induct the young into its mode of 
life. But does the fact that the school 
is an agent of society automatically 
preclude it from serving as an 
agency for social reconstruction! 
A growing number of educators do 
not believe this to be the case. To 
say that the school is the agent of 
society is not equivalent to saying 
that it is the agent of the state. It is 
fascist, not American, political the- 
ory which identifies the will of soci- 
ety with the will of the government, 
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SHOULD THE SCHOOL SEEK TO RECONSTRUCT? 


and which gives power to the gov- 
ernment to dictate what the mem- 
bers of a society shall think and say. 
In fact, the right of criticism is fun- 
damental to the democratic social 
theory. This of course does not 
establish the fact that the school is 
one of the agencies which has the 
right to engage in social criticism, 
but it at least disposes of the notion 
that it must teach only that which 
the political rulers find favorable to 
their interests. 

Under the impact of changed 
economic conditions, some of the 
most basic American values are no 
longer compatible with one an- 
other. To illustrate: the doctrine of 
laissez faire is an anachronism in a 
society made so largely interde- 
pendent by our machine technol- 
ogy; and the historic principle of 
equality of opportunity is obviously 
no longer compatible with adher- 
ence to the equally historic doctrine 
of economic individualism. 

For the educator to endeavor to 
stand by all the historic American 
values results either in futility or in 
active alignment with some of the 
most reactionary and_ predatory 
groups in American life. 

4. Possibly the most popular 
movement is that which interprets 
education to be primarily a process 
of social analysis and criticism. The 
leaders of this group believe that the 
public will support the school in its 
effort to deal with controversial so- 
cial topics if the school is careful to 
take a nonpartisan position, merely 


striving to present impartially the 
various proposals for dealing with 
the confronting socio-economic sit- 
uation, leaving it to the individual 
pupil to make his own evaluations. 
It is argued that any effort to bias 
the thinking of pupils is unethical in 
that it fails to respect the intellectual 
processes of the young. The school, 
it is said, is interested in process, not 
in product; in teaching the child 
how to think, not telling him what 
to think. The aim of the school 
should not be to make disciples for 
this or that social program, but to 
develop critical-minded persons, 
skilled in the techniques of social 
analysis and able to reach reliable 
conclusions on the basis of evidence. 

The writer finds much in this 
program which he not only accepts 
but which he considers indispensable 
in any educational program which 
is to meet the ethical test of demo- 
cratic procedures. The question, 
however, is not how much is valid 
in this interpretation, but rather, is 
it adequate? Here, again, grave 
doubts arise. 

First, it does not state all that is 
actually involved in the process by 
which the young are educated. 
Strive as we may, we can never 
reduce education to a bare process 
of criticism. This, for the simple 
reason that criticism, in order to 
be significant, involves the use of 
standards, ethical judgments, and 
social values. 

Many educators believe that in a 
democratic society they should seek 
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actively to nurture in the young the 
emotional and intellectual disposi- 
tions which will prompt them to put 
the welfare of the many above the 
privileges of the few. In doing this 
they recognize that they are using 
the school as a positive agency to 
bias the young in favor of the ethical 
This is 
going beyond mere intellectual crit- 


values of social democracy. 


icism. It is building the background 
of values and beliefs out of which 
the process of criticism is to operate. 

Second, this conception fails to 
recognize that social problems do 
automatically define them- 
selves. Indeed, it might be argued 
that the heart of the present diffi- 
culty resides in the failure of the 
American people to sense the nature 
of the real problem which now con- 
fronts them. 

Finally, this conception of educa- 
tion is declared inadequate because 
it becomes in reality a defense of 
the status quo. In spite of all that is 
said neutrality, the 
school controlled by this conception 
of its social function is not actually 
socially neutral. As long as the 
school is content merely to make an 
exposition of various social alterna- 
tives and to commit itse 
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vocacy of no positive social policies, 
it tends to throw its support on the 
side of arrangements and groups 
now in power. 

After all, to give a photographic 
report of different social programs 
does not constitute a very serious 
intellectual undertaking, 
analysis 
a definite em- 


social 
Any socio-educational 
which fails to give 
phasis is a contradiction of terms, 
for intellectual analysis in any sig- 
nificant sense involves emphasis. 
‘he implication is not that the 
should draw the blue- 
prints of the new society and take 
advantage of his position to impose 
The educator, 


educator 


them on the young. 
however, should fr: ankly recognize 
that all educational programs rest, 
in the last analysis, upon a set of 
social presuppositions. It also im- 
plies quite definitely that he should 
that American life has 
entered upon a period of social tran- 
of his most 
important obligations is to become 


recognize 


sition; and that one 


intelligent about these new condi- 
tions and about the ideal aspirations 
of the American people, so that the 
school may do its share in helping 
the young to adjust to that which 


lies ahead. 
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SCHOOLMARM E?P’GLISH 





Joun DeBoer 


In the American Scholar 


Jets schools are failing, with all 
their high-powered modern peda- 
gogy, to teach even the barest essen- 
tials of literate English. Thanks to 
the recent exhaustive investigation 
undertaken in 1930 by the Psycho- 
logical Corporation, under the di- 
rection of Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, and 
continued under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation through its 
Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, the statement can be 
made with assurance. O’Rourke 
divided items of usage into three 
classifications: (1) essentials, (2) 
niceties, and (3) least important 
items, based on the judgments of 
hundreds of teachers. High school 
seniors, he learned, master 74.3 
percent, not of all the items of 
usage, but of the barest essentials. 
This is but one of the many dis- 
quieting facts he discovered. 

A new angle in the study of lan- 
guage, one that has a vital bearing 
upon the teaching of English in the 
common school, is suggested by the 
fundamental research being con- 
ducted by Professor Charles C. 
Fries of the University of Michi- 
gan. Fries is not concerned with 
anybody’s opinion as to the accept- 
ability of a construction but with 
the actual facts of usage by the mass 
of English-speaking people. From 
the huge mass of data he has gath- 
ered he finds it convenient to clas- 
sify language practices on three 


levels of usages: the socially accept- 
able or standard English; the semi- 
illiterate or vulgar English; and the 
group between—the language used 
by the common body of the people. 
Here we have a basis for an intelli- 
gent program in the teaching of the 
mother tongue if indeed a system- 
atic program in that field is desirable 
for native children. When the re- 
sults of Fries’ study become avail- 
able it should be possible to know 
what standards to set for those 
students who aspire to a collegiate 
education. Perhaps if the colleges 
began to aim at a real mastery of 
those language habits which are es- 
sential to normal intercourse among 
cultivated people and if they dis- 
pensed with the prepossessions and 
pedantries which now clutter the 
textbooks they would be more suc- 
cessful in turning out a respectable 
product. Perhaps if the elementary 
schools and high schools confined 
themselves to the teaching of those 
language practices which are in com- 
mon currency among the masses of 
literate people they would be more 
successful in establishing fairly ade- 
quate standards of efficient commu- 
nication in language. 

Yet the lowly schoolmarm is 
hardly to be blamed for a condition 
which the “scholars” and the pub- 
lishers of textbooks have largely 
brought about. Grammar textbooks 
in common use in American schools 









































are guilty of the most unpardonable 
pedantry in the formulation of rules 
governing everyday usage. For the 
most part these academic lawgivers 
have permitted the so-called “logic” 
of etymology and of classical inflec- 
tion and syntax to displace the facts 
of the living, changing language as 
the basis of instruction in language. 
For these an Americanism is akin 
to a vulgarism. The very term 
“vulgarism” is of their coinage and 
the peculiarities of the vulgar or 
common speech have acquired in 
their eyes a moral taint. 

A study of recent investigations 
in the field of English usage would 
be surprising to the average reader 
whose conceptions of language ac- 
curacy were shaped in high school 
or college. One of the most in- 
teresting of these researches was 
undertaken a few years ago by the 
late Professor Sterling A. Leonard 
of the University of Wisconsin and 
completed and published by the Na- 
tional Council of ‘Teachers of Eng- 
lish. While the Council itself took 
no stand in this controversy between 
schoolmarm English and “English 
as she is spoke,” it precipitated a 
lively fight between the old-line 
pedagogues and the more realistic 
linguists. ‘he position of the latter 
was tersely stated by one linguist in 
these words: “Grammar rules are 
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valid insofar as they summarize 
practice, the practice determining 
the correctness of the rule rather 
than the rule the correctness of the 
practice.” 

“We can no more arrest this 
process (of language change) than 
King Canute could check the tide,” 
says the Preface to the Leonard 
study. If the textbook writers could 
be made to understand this, both 
the school and the pupils could be 
made to enjoy a New Deal. Thus 
far there is little evidence that these 
pedagogues are aware of what is 
going on in their own field. 

Not only the reactionaries in ed- 
ucation but the public itself is guilty 
of fighting windmills in language 
instruction. When the Leonard 
study first appeared and it was de- 
clared that “It is me”’ is academical- 
ly respectable, at least for colloquial 
purposes, the newspapers released a 
barrage of criticism at the corrupters 
of the mother tongue. Vox Popul 
and the editorial sections were 
enlisted in a crusade in behalf of 
purism. What the public could not 
understand, or would not under- 
stand, was the fact that if any 
corruption was taking place it 
was attributable to the irresistible 
flow of life itself and that the 
linguists were simply recording the 
process. 


John DeBoer is Assistant Editor of the English 
Journal and Director of Student Teaching, Chi- 
cago Normal School. Reported from the American 


Scholar, V (Winter, 1936) 78-85. 
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WHAT ARE THE FACTORS INVOLVED IN THE 
SUCCESS OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS? 


STEPHEN M. Corey 


In the North Central Association Quarterly 


Since 1905, the date of the 
first of a long series of attempts by 
educators to progress beyond the 
arm-chair stage in their under- 
standing of the factors responsible 
for successful teaching, some 400 
articles and monographs have been 
published dealing with this matter, 
but the results have been quite dis- 
couraging. 

This state of affairs has resulted 
in some embarrassment to profes- 
sional educators, for many of them 
feel that teacher training is a bit 
difficult to justify if the nature of 
teaching success remains a mystery. 
Writers in the general field of 
vocational guidance have reported 
some encouraging studies regarding 
the prediction of capacity for cer- 
tain relatively simple types of work, 
but one of the best recent publica- 
tions makes possible the inference 
that success in teaching is distinctly 
more predictable than success in 
most other vocations of comparable 
complexity. 

The actual number of factors 
whose bearing upon instructional 
efficiency has been investigated is 
legion. No relationship has been 
sufficiently bizarre to escape the 
attention of graduate students or 
their advisers. 

The customary methodological 
procedure has involved the use of a 
statistical index which is notoriously 


difficult to interpret, the coefficient 
of correlation. One of the limiting 
characteristics of these correlation 
studies is that practically all of them 
make use of zero-order coefficients 
measuring rectilinear relationships 
only. Multiple and partial correla- 
tions have been resorted to in but 
a few instances and measures of 
curvilinear relationship (correlation 
ratios) not at all. 

The criterion which has been 
resorted to most frequently in re- 
search studies is the judgment of 
individuals, particularly of school 
administrators and supervisors. This 
criterion is subject to rather serious 
limitations. While it is true that the 
immediate and probably the ulti- 
mate success of a teacher in terms 
of tenure and salary is dependent 
on judgments of her achievement 
as rendered by administrators, su- 
pervisors, pupils, and school boards, 
this does not imply that these judg- 
ments are either valid or reliable. 
A summary of a number of studies 
yields a median coefficient of relia- 
bility of .66 which makes one’s 
predictions about 25 percent better 
than chance. 

A more important question has 
to do with validity. Even if it were 
true that administrators and super- 
visors are measuring something 
with a degree of accuracy in their 
ratings of teachers, it need not fol- 
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low that this something is teaching 
ability. Despite the fact that the 
rather obvious test of teaching is 
the changes which occur in pupils, 
no attempts have been made to val- 
idate teaching ratings in terms of 
measured pupil progress on the sec- 
ondary level. 

An attempt will be made to sum- 
marize what appears to be the status 
quo with respect to high school 
teaching success as related to four 
empirically delimited groups of 
factors: general traits and charac- 
teristics such as personality, socio- 
economic status, interest in teach- 
ing, age, and teaching experience; 
intelligence; high school training 
and extracurricular activities; and 
college training. 

Of the general factors, age cor- 
relates very slightly with estimated 
teaching success. Experience like- 
wise has no significant bearing on 
instructional efficiency after ap- 
proximately the first semester of 
actual instruction. It would seem 
that after a teacher “catches on,” 
so to speak—and this is achieved by 
many during the period of practice 
teaching and by others before the 
end of the first year of actual teach- 
ing—his teaching experience con- 
tributes little to his success. 

Although it is claimed that teach- 
ers’ college graduates represent a 
select socio-economic group, the re- 
lationship between this factor and 
estimated teaching success is negli- 
gible with results obtained with the 
Sim’s Socio-Economic Scale. 
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Personality in general, however, 

is not so easily disposed of. Very 
high correlations have recently been 
reported between practice teaching 
success and certain traits such as 
sincerity and enthusiasm, but the 
same supervisors estimated both the 
personality traits and the teaching 
success, 

Interest in teaching is rather gen- 
erally considered to have an impor- 
tant bearing on teaching success 
although it appears that only some 
25 percent of the freshmen in state 
teachers’ colleges expect definitely 
to make teaching their work for 
life. 

Intelligence, the second general 
factor, has been the subject of many 
investigations. Intelligence test 
scores seem to correlate more highly 
with secondary than with elemen- 
tary instruction, and more highly 
with practice teaching than with 
actual teaching. In no case, how- 
ever, is the relationship particularly 
marked. 

A number of authors have 
pointed out that high school teach- 
ers, in view of their having been 
graduated from college, are a 
highly select group with respect to 
intelligence, which homogeneity 
would tend to decrease the magni- 
tude of any coefficient of correla- 
tion involving this variable. Despite 
this consideration, studies such as 
those made by Dean Johnston at 
the University of Minnesota indi- 
cated that a very small percent of 
college matriculants who are in the 
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lowest fifth with respect to aptitude 
ratings are ever graduated. In view 
of the fact that North Central states 
seldom certify high school teachers 
with fewer than 125 college hours 
of credit, intelligence tests can be 
used very effectively as a means of 
selecting teachers. 

From Kriner’s study it appears 
that high school scholarship corre- 
lates but ++.27 with teaching suc- 
cess, although persistence in high 
school mathematics, Latin, and sci- 
ence was considerably more indica- 
tive of instructional efficiency. In- 
terestingly enough, persistence in 
social studies correlated negatively 
with teaching success. Participation 
in secondary extracurricular activ- 
ities was likewise not related to 
teaching success. 

The relationship between the 
quantity and quality of college 
training and success as a secondary 
school teacher has interested many 
investigators. With respect to pro- 
fessional courses, Jones foynd that 
teachers’college graduatesemployed 
in Texas and Missouri were supe- 
rior to arts college graduates when 
comparisons were made of tenure, 
salary, and percent of administra- 
tive positions held. 

There is some evidence that no 
relationship exists between rated 


teaching efficiency and college 
credits earned in service. 

Grades received in professional 
college courses are negligibly re- 
lated to teaching success, with the 
exception of practice teaching. The 
actual number of hours of profes- 
sional work in education seems to 
have no significance. Broom found 
a negative correlation of —.23 be- 
tween the number of education 
courses taken and _ intelligence — 
which has unsavory implications re- 
garding the quality of these courses. 
The few standardized tests dealing 
with educational information are 
no more predictive of teaching suc- 
cess than are grades in education 
courses. Moreover, academic course 
grades are no more predictive of 
success in teaching than grades in 
professional courses. 

The methodological limitation 
which tends to invalidate all the 
studies discussed is the criterion of 
teaching success which is used—the 
judgment of individuals. 

New researches now being made 
will provide as valid a criterion of 
teaching success as it is now possible 
to develop as they measure pupil 
progress and will attempt to deter- 
mine what characteristics in instruc- 
tors are responsible for enhanced 


pupil learning. 


Stephen M. Corey is Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology and Measurements in the University of 
Nebraska. Reported from the North Central Asso- 
ciation Quarterly, X (October, 1935), 2247-31. 


























THE SOCIAL WORLD OF THE ADOLESCENT 


Hep tey S. Dimocx 





In Child Development 


ia understand the social life and 
the development of the boy as he 
passes from prepuberty to postpubes- 
cence a study was made of his activ- 
ities at successive age levels from 12 
to 16. A complete account of every- 
thing done from morning until 
night, with the amount of time de- 
voted to each activity for a period of 
a week, was secured annually from 
each of the 200 boys, by a combina- 
tion questionnaire-interview. 

In the table below, the 
reading is used for voluntary read- 
ing only, as reading for school work 


category 


is under study. Entertainment in- 
cludes amusements in the home, as 
card playing and listening to the 
radio, and automobile riding. Un- 
der routine are such items as dress- 
ing and washing. Travel covers 
time taken in going to and coming 
from school, work, amusements, 
etc. Miscellaneous, in both lists, in- 
cludes everything that did not be- 
long in any other category; prac- 
ticing or playing music, chatting, 
hobbies, visiting, attending church, 
etc. 

Of the 12-year-old boy’s week 


AVERAGE Hours PER WEEK SPENT IN VARIOUS ACTIVITIES BY Boys 12 TO 16 











A ge Change 
12 13 14 15 16 from 
Number of boys 12 to 
Activity 30 61 83 53 22 16 years 
I.—Home activities: 
1. Sleep : 74.1 72:0 90.2 ‘68.7 69:2 —'4.9 
Ay 8.8 8.3 7.4 7:3 68 2.0 
3. Reading 6.2 5-4 6.5 6.2 £0. 142 
4. Entertainment -_.. 5-4 7.3 cae 6.0 Ss +t 
ROR ONIES acc 2.7 3:3 3-4 3.0 2.5 —0.2 
6.2moutne 2.6 2.9 2.8 2.9 a8 +02 
7. Study pusicacsianhios 1.3 2.5 2.9 4.1 ss $35 
8. Miscellaneous 3.0 2.5 2.3 2.3 2.0 —1.0 
2 .—Community activities: 
ee ..... 24. 24.79 24.2 26.6 26.3 +2.2 
2. Physical play—participant 10.5 9.6 7.7 6.9 i. — 
3. Travel 9.6 10.1 10.2 11.4 1256 + 2.9 
4. Amusements 6.8 5-9 7.5 6.8 60 «08 
en om 3.3 2.7 3-9 4.8 sa 44 
6. Physical play—spectator 0.7 1.2 1.4 1.1 20 1.3 
7. Club 2.0 1.7 1.5 0.7 02 —1.8 
8. Miscellaneous 7.2 28. ‘f0:2 9.4 95 *+2.3 
Total 168.3. 167.9 167.6 167.9 168.0 
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59 percent is taken up with sleep 
and classes, leaving less than half of 
it for leisure-time activity. The very 
small amount of time spent in study 
and in club activities may be sur- 
prising to some. We find that over 
23 hours per week are utilized for 
purely recreational purposes; en- 
tertainment, amusements, physical 
play. This just balances the time in 
school. 

Recognizing that no individual 
corresponds to the average and that 
the use of averages tends to mask 
individual differences, we shall de- 
scribe a typical week of a synthetic 
12-year-old boy. On school days he 
gets up about seven or seven-thirty ; 
reads, practices music, or plays out- 
side for a while before breakfast, and 
walks to school with his boy friends. 
At recess he probably plays what- 
ever athletic game is seasonal or 
some more informal type of game. 
He walks home at noon, hastily 
eats, and either reads for a little 
while, or hurries back to school, 
generally to get in a half hour of 
active physical play before class. 

After school the activities of our 
“synthetic” boy are so diverse that 
they are hard to put together. About 
half of the boys play until the eve- 
ning meal. About 25 percent do 
remunerative work, delivering 
newspapers being the most com- 
mon. Many boys spend this time on 
music lessons, reading, a hobby, or 
“just fooling around.” After the 
evening meal, there is likely to be 
outdoor play, and then reading or 
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some form of entertainment in the 
home, as listening to the radio. 
Forty percent of the boys report 
no time at all spent on home study, 
but a few average nearly an hour a 
day. Two-thirds belong to a boys’ 
club, Scouts, church, or Y.M.C.A., 
which meets one evening a week. 
(Two years later, only 25 percent 
of these same boys report any club 
activities.) Bed comes anywhere 
from nine to ten o’clock. 

The week-end program varies 
greatly with the boys. Saturday 
morning includes a later sleep, 
chores, errands, and play or read- 
ing. In the afternoon, more play 
with the fellows, perhaps a movie, 
visiting, Scout work, or club activ- 
ity. Saturday evening may bring a 
car ride with the family, a movie, 
play with the crowd, or possibly time 
spent at home with the radio or in 
reading. Comes another late sleep 
on Sunday, then Sunday school for 
more than half, and church service 
for a few. Reading the “funnies” is 
a general practice. Many of the 
boys also get in some play in the 
morning. In the afternoon and 
evening there may be visits and car 
rides, but more often, the movies. 

We shall now portray the social 
world of the “synthetic” 16-year- 
old boy, particularly as it differs 
from that of the 12-year-old. The 
older boy gets up earlier, chiefly be- 
cause he has farther to go to school. 
He, also, arrives at school early 
enough to play, watch others play, 
chat, or study before class. At recess 
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he is more likely to be found talk- 
ing with girls or boys; and, after 
school, to be doing remunerative 
work, or trying out for an athletic 
team, or watching the team prac- 
tice or play. 

We find two or three new ten- 
dencies in the evening program of 
the 16-year-old. He is more likely 
to do something outside of the 
home, play or visit with friends, go 
to a movie, or go riding in the car. 
He is less likely to attend any or- 
ganized club activity. 

The activities of the 16-year-old 
boy on Saturday and Sunday are not 
substantially different from those of 
the preadolescent. A new feature is 
the mixed “party,” which occurs 
most frequently on Friday or Sat- 
urday night; this, however, is still 
an affair for the minority. The 
older boy is less likely to attend 
Sunday school, but somewhat more 
likely to attend the adult church 
service. 

Some of the more salient findings 
under “Change from 12 to 16 
years,” in the last column of the 
table, merit further comment. This 
shows, for example, that the boy of 
16 studies three and a half hours 
more than the boy of 12. The 
larger amount of time given to mis- 
cellaneous activities in the commu- 
nity, about two and a third hours, 
is the more significant when it is 
recalled that Sunday school and 
church attendance, which is in- 
cluded in this category, is consider- 


ably reduced by 16. The difference 
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in the amount of time spent in 
routine at home, as washing and 
dressing, is so trivial that it is insig- 
nificant. Theoretically, we might 
expect additional time devoted to 
the improvement of the older boy’s 
personal appearance as an accom- 
paniment of his enhanced interest 
in girls. But 12 minutes a week 
would hardly do justice to a single 
“date.” 

When we examine the data for 
the activities in which boys spend a 
decreasing amount of time as they 
get older (the negative figures in 
the last column), we find, as we 
might expect, a gradual reduction 
in time for sleep, although each age 
level measures up to the standards 
set by health specialists. ‘The second 
largest reduction is in active physi- 
cal play. The few who make school 
teams spend considerably more time 
in these activities, but this increase 
is more than offset by the reduced 
participation of the majority. For 
25 percent of the boys participation 
in active physical play is so slight 
that it is negligible. When these 
facts are coupled with those which 
indicate increase of the spectator 
role, it strongly suggests that “spec- 
tatoritis,” the unexercised multitude 
watching the overexercised few, is 
already taking hold during adoles- 
cence. 

A rapid reduction is shown in 
organized club or group activities. 
Do these facts suggest that the 
older boy does not need the experi- 
ence, guidance, and leadership that 
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the community assumes is provided 
by these agencies which conduct 
programs specially designed for the 
adolescent? Or are the kinds of 
program and leadership at fault? 

A provocative question now 
arises. Does any particular age 
stand out as a time when the great- 
est change is taking place? If we 
select the eight activities in which 
change has been most substantial, 
the earlier years, from 12 to 14, 
register more change than any 
other two-year period, especially in 
participating in physical play, sleep, 
eating, and work. Considering all 
figures, the years 12 to 15 consist- 
ently register more change. Any 
opinion as to whether pubescent or 
social factors are the most influen- 
tial in these changes would be purely 
speculative in the absence of more 
accurate and detailed information. 

Observation might lead us to be- 
lieve that a major, if not the most 
influential, factor in the develop- 
ment of the adolescent is the widen- 
ing of social contacts. Our findings 
suggest four kinds of experience 
which are indicative of an expand- 
ing social world: the increase of 
time spent in travel, work, and 
miscellaneous activities in the com- 

qunity, and the change from the 


elementary to the junior or senior 
high school. These experiences 
mean association with a more het- 
erogeneous group, and it is the 
heterogeneity in persons, customs, 
mores, attitudes, ideas, and beha- 
vior that comes with wider contacts 
that sets the stage for conflicts, for 
new attitudes and ideas, and for 
conduct characteristic of the ado- 
lescent. 

These widening social contacts 
also influence or reflect the process 
of emancipation from parental con- 
trol. 

Another equally important ado- 
lescent characteristic is the achieve- 
ment of heterosexuality. Interest in 
the opposite sex is present on the 
childhood level, but the final stage 
in the completion of boy-girl differ- 
entiation should be achieved by late 
adolescence. Though heterosexual- 
ity should normally receive some 
impetus from the biological changes 
in puberty, it develops only through 
relationships with the opposite sex. 
The schedules show that the older 
boys spend more time with girls, 
which marks the beginning or 
exploratory stage in heterosexual 
development. Our facts are very 
meager concerning this important 


phase of adolescent development. 


Hedley S. Dimock is Dean of George Williams 
College, Chicago. Reported from Child Develop- 
ment, VI (December, 1935), 285-302. 
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WHAT ABOUT SCHOOL FAILURES? 


Laura Hooper 
In the Elementary School Journal 


ae children fail, or has the 


school, in its effort to establish 
grade standards, failed to recognize 
individual differences in ability to 
achieve? In 1934-35 a study of 
failing pupils in the schools of Meri- 
den, Connecticut, revealed 199 
repeaters in Grades I and II. To 
discover the reasons for failure, 
facts were gathered relating to the 
intelligence, the physical status, and 
the handedness of each child; the 
age at which he entered Grade I; 
the grades repeated; father’s occu- 
pation; and the teacher’s reasons 
for failure. 

Among the 145 children given 
physical examinations, there were 
41 who had no physical defects, 14 
with hearing defects, 9 with defects 
of vision, 3 with strabismus, 19 with 
malnutrition, 3 with obesity, 20 
with enlarged tonsils, 18 with ade- 
noids, 3 with birth injuries, 4 with 
chronic otitis media, 11 with poor 
muscular coordination, 2 with de- 
viated septums, and 2 with heart 
murmurs. Thirty children had two 
or more defects. Of these, 17 had 
two defects, 10 had three defects, 
1 had four, and 2 had five. These 
children are called “failures.” Have 
they failed or has the school failed 
because it has not provided a pro- 
gram that makes it possible for chil- 
dren with limited physical capacity 
to progress at the rates of speed 
which are normal for them? 
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The Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale was 
given to 94 children. The intelli- 
gence quotients ranged from 64 to 
106. On the whole, the group was 
limited in mental capacity, and for 
this reason they would be expected 
to proceed slowly with abstract 
learning. A program fitted to their 
intellectual needs would necessarily 
provide for a late introduction of 
abstract symbols, such as are called 
for in reading, writing, and num- 
bers; for a prolonged period in 
which to master a minimum of skill 
in these subjects; and for many ex- 
periences calling for the use of these 
skills. In the meantime, they should 
be gaining in life-experience and 
developing physically, socially, and 
emotionally. If these chiidren have 
been placed in schoolrooms with 
normal six-year pupils, is it not the 
school rather than the child that has 
failed? If the school program is to 
be built around the needs of chil- 
dren, will it not provide opportunity 
for children whose mental develop- 
ment is slow to begin reading, writ- 
ing, and figuring in Grade II or 
even in Grade III? 

Data on 68 cases disclosed that a 
large majority of the fathers were 
in occupations financially incapable 
of providing for a broad background 
of experience with travel, books, 
etc. It then becomes the school’s re- 
sponsibility to make up for the lack. 
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Have the schools failed to provide 
for the enrichment of experience 
necessary for school progress? 

Of 64 failure cases reporting, 48 
had attended kindergarten. Of 74 
cases reporting the grade repeated, 
70 were repeating or had repeated 
Grade I. Seven of these pupils had 
repeated Grades I and II, one had 
twice repeated Grade I, and one 
child had repeated kindergarten and 
Grades I and II. Is the school pro- 
viding for the continuous develop- 
ment of these children? If repeti- 
tion of a grade simply means a 
repetition of experience, will not a 
complete sense of failure result? 

The most frequently mentioned 
physical reasons assigned by the 
teachers for the failures of the pu- 
pils were poor health, illness, and 
defective vision. It is interesting to 
compare these reasons with the dif- 
ficulties uncovered in the physical 
examinations. Though there were 
14 children with defective hearing, 
not one classroom teacher men- 
tioned this defect as a possible cause 
of failure. There were 20 cases of 
enlarged tonsils, but this difficulty 
was mentioned only three times. 
These discrepancies indicate that 
the results of physical examinations 
are not used by teachers in making 
their program plans. 


Many of the causes of failure 
listed by teachers indicate unfavor- 
able attitudes on the part of the 
pupils. Do teachers know why these 
attitudes exist? Do they go beyond 
the classroom into the neighbor- 
hood or, more important still, into 
the home to find out why children 
are disinterested, careless, shy, 
babyish? If these questions can -be 
answered in the affirmative, then 
the school has not failed. 

That teachers are conscious of 
mental and scholastic difficulties is 
apparent from their frequent refer- 
ence to such factors as: slow to 
learn, of low mentality, reading 
difficulties, and brothers and sisters 
slow. But are they planning pro- 
grams which will allow each child 
to move at his own rate of speed? 
Are second-grade and third-grade 
teachers prepared to teach first- 
grade reading to the few who pro- 
gress slowly? Have nurses, doctors, 
visiting teachers, and supervisors 
made the teacher cognizant of the 
services which they can render? Is 
the teacher using this help in mak- 
ing her plans? If she is using all 
available sources of information and 
help, is failure necessary? 

These questions must be raised 
by every teacher who keeps children 
rather than subject matter in mind. 


Laura Hooper is Director of Elementary Educa- 


tion, Public Schools, 


Newton, Massachusetts. 


Reported from the Elementary School Journal, 
XXXVI (January, 1936), 349-53. 
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A NEW PROGRAM FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


BuTLER LAUGHLIN 


In the Chicago Schools Journal 


—!NSTEAD of asking, “How 
much Latin does this pupil know, 
what English classics has he stud- 
ied?” and such, we must in the new 
high school program know these 
things about the pupil: Has he ac- 
quired a taste for good reading, 
acquired scientifically approved 
habits of health care, formed habits 
of independent judgment, and is he 
an intelligent student of consumers’ 
problems? Does he understand the 
social and economic consequences 
of machine production? Is he famil- 
iar with community and national 
problems and with the leading 
proposals for the solution of these 
problems? Can he express himself 
clearly in speech and writing? Has 
he developed qualities of leadership 
and can he select and follow lead- 
ers thoughtfully? 

Most difficult in planning a new 
program will be the elimination of 
the dominant subject-matter stereo- 
type, and the establishment of gen- 
uinely functional outcomes as the 
goals of instruction. Performance 
in factual recitations and objective 
tests will no longer serve as ade- 
quate criteria of school success. 

If we accept the principle that 
the high school is for the masses, 
we must provide not only a core 
curriculum for all students and a 
generous selection of electives, but 
also a diversity of activities and 
standards within the core curricu- 
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lum to meet the rieeds and interests 
of the gifted and the dull. The pu- 
pil’s capacity rather than an arbi- 
trary objective requirement should 
be the standard of performance. 

The Core Curriculum.—First, 
we shall need a reorganization of 
the social studies in terms of mod- 
ern needs. Instead of beginning in 
the remote past, and leading up to 
the present in a final brief section 
of a course which most secondary 
pupils do not reach, we shall begin 
in the immediate present and go 
back to the past for information that 
will shed light upon contemporary 
life. We shall begin in the seventh 
and eighth grades with a realistic 
study of the immediate community 
and continue with a study of the 
larger problems of present-day so- 
ciety. Historical materials will illu- 
minate the backgrounds and causes 
of current trends. The prevailing 
techniques will be exploration, dis- 
covery, and discussion. 

Provision should be made for the 
regular informal discussion of daily 
events. Interpretations should be 
provided by the teacher from 
sources other than the newspaper 
and news magazine, when these 
sources are not available in a form 
suitable for reading by pupils. Ex- 
aminations should be barred from 
this portion of the program. Noth- 
ing but the genuine interest of the 
pupil is an adequate safeguard 
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against sterility in this instruction. 

Reorganization of English.— 
The following general principles 
are basic to a modern curriculum: 

(1) Throughout the entire sec- 
ondary school period, from the sev- 
enth grade to the fourteenth, pupils 
should be kept in touch with articles, 
stories, and poetry in current issues 
of the better magazines, and with 
new books appropriate to their level 
of understanding. (2) Throughout 
this period, radio programs and cur- 
rent photoplays should be given at- 
tention to develop discrimination 
and independence of judgment in 
the pupil. (3) Group instruction in 
the more complicated reading skiils, 
and individual remedial assistance, 
where needed, should form a regu- 
lar part of the English program. 
(4) Pupils who show reasonable 
facility in the accurate use of Eng- 
lish should be exempted from gram- 
matical instruction, regardless of 
grade level. (5) The speech and 
writing in all in-school and out- 
of-school situations are legitimate 
occasions for the English teacher’s 
advisory service. (6) Standards of 
effective expression for the entire 
school should be established by the 
English department. (7) English 
standards should be based upon the 
living language rather than bookish 
traditions. (8) Formal instruction 
in literature should be replaced by 
systematic guidance in the reading 
of books of every description. (9) 
Individual taste and interest should 
be a first principle in reading guid- 


ance. (10) Course credits and 
grades have no place in the teach- 
ing of literary appreciation. (11) 
Independence of judgment and 
critical discrimination in reading 
constitute a primary objective. 
Science in the New Curriculum. 
— We are obliged to distinguish 
between the science needed in the 
preparation of scientists and that 
needed for the training of the in- 
telligent citizen. Six principles of 
the science curriculum which all 
students should follow are: (1) 
Understanding of the essential bio- 
logical principles basic to the main- 
tenance of health. (2) A general 
acquaintance with the plant and ani- 
mal world from the point of view 
of the cultivated layman rather than 
that of the laboratory worker. (3) 
Understanding of the physical prin- 
ciples operative in the daily life of 
the learner. (4) A general acquain- 
tance with the more popular aspects 
of geological and astronomical sci- 
ences. (5) Mastery of the scientific 
method in the solution of problems. 
(6) Skill in the use and care of me- 
chanical devices and instruments. 
Field trips, lectures, demonstra- 
tions, laboratory experiments, abun- 
dant and diversified reading, and 
home performance of the practical 
activities should be the prevailing 
techniques. Question-and-answer 
recitations should be the exception 
rather than the rule. The gruelling 
drills on scientific nomenclature 
must give way to interesting ex- 
periences in the biological and phys- 
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ical worlds, and to a frank encoun- 
ter with the biological realities that 
affect human happiness. 

A Rational Plan for Mathemat- 
ics.—Required mathematics in the 
modern curriculum will be simply 
the mathematics of everyday life. It 
will supply those skills required by 
quantitative thinking in the pupil’s 
normal experience. Much of this 
mathematics may be taught in the 
science classes in association with 
the problems for which it is used, 
and in the social studies sequence in 
those social situations requiring 
computation. Special courses should 
be organized for the teaching of 
those things which cannot be cared 
for well enough in the social and 
physical science sequences. 

Pupils entering the seventh 
grade should finish the fundamen- 
tal arithmetical processes in com- 
mon and decimal fractions. If the 
more complicated processes were 
left to the seventh and eighth 
grades, the pupil would have less 
difficulty in mastering them. 

Formal courses in algebra, geom- 
etry, and advanced mathematics 
should be provided for those who 
elect to continue the study and who 
are recommended by the mathe- 
matics department. The usual 
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course in algebra plus the semester 
of advanced algebra could then be 
condensed into a single year, as 
could plane and solid geometry. 

Art and Music Appreciation — 
Art and music courses also will be 
organized chiefly from the point of 
view of the cultivated beneficiary, 
or consumer, rather than the crea- 
tive worker, or producer. [Illustrated 
lectures, displays and exhibits, reci- 
tals, radio listening, excursions to 
art museums and collections, as 
well as small group discussions are 
basic techniques needed for all pu- 
pils. The procedure will be to ap- 
proximate the conditions of normal 
living outside of school, with the ex- 
ception that the school will seek to 
enrich the art and music content of 
the pupil’s day, and to make obser- 
vation of a great work of art and 
the hearing of a great musical com- 
position meaningful experiences. 
Courses ought to be required only 
in the sense that all pupils are ex- 
pected to participate in the activities, 
not that credit in them is necessary 
toward graduation. 

It is necessary that the outlines of 
the curriculum be supplied by the 
administrator, but the substance 
must be developed by committees 
of teachers in each school. 


Butler Laughlin is President of the Chicago Nor- 
mal College. Reported from the Chicago Schools 
Journal, XV/J, XVII (March-December, 
1935), 58-62. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO IN 


THE UNITED STATES 


Cuar es H. THompson 


In School and Society 


ar is the primary purpose of 
this discussion to give a comprehen- 
sive and objective analysis of the 
problem which the Negro faces in 
his attempt to secure equitable edu- 
cational opportunity in the United 
States of America. It is my specific 
purpose to define the problem; not 
to solve it. Accordingly, I shall at- 
tempt to suggest the answers to 
three specific questions: First, what 
is the comparative educational status 
of the American Negro today? 
Second, what are some of the basic 
factors which determine this status? 
And, third, what steps have been, 
and are being, taken to improve this 
status? 

First, it should be emphasized 
that one of the basic assumptions 
underlying public education in the 
United States is the doctrine that 
an equitable educational opportu- 
nity is the inalienable right of every 
American child, irrespective of his 
race, creed, or socio-economic 
status. Second, it should also be re- 
membered that public education in 
the United States is a function of 
local support and control. The pub- 
lic school “system” is not @ system 
at all, but 48 or more independent 
school systems supported and con- 
trolled by the individual states and 
their minor divisions. Third, be- 
cause of the wide variations in the 
ability and willingness of local units 


to support public education, obvi- 
ously this extreme decentralization 
creates a problem in providing 
equitable educational opportunity 
for American children in general, 
to say nothing of a disadvantaged 
minority. 

Unfortunately, 9,000,000 of the 
12,000,000 Negroes in the United 
States live in the agricultural South. 
Financially, the South is only about 
half as wealthy, per capita, as the 
rest of the nation; culturally, it is 
even more poverty stricken; and 
educationally, it is about where the 
rest of the country was 15 or 20 
years ago. 

For historical reasons the South 
has insisted upon the establishment 
and maintenance of separate schools 
for white and Negro children. In 
1930, in those states where sepa- 
rate schools are mandatory, the per 
capita expenditure for the average 
white child enrolled in school was 
$44.31, while the per capita ex- 
penditure for each Negro child en- 
rolled was $12.57. 

The average Negro teacher has 
40 percent more pupils than the 
average white teacher and, al- 
though she has 70 percent as much 
training, nevertheless she receives 
only 41 percent as much salary. 
The school term is 1 % to 2 months 
shorter —- thus making it necessary 
for the average Negro pupil to 
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spend 9 or 10 years to complete the 
same curriculum that the white 
child in the same community has 
an opportunity to complete in 8 
years. 

On the secondary school level, 
one-third of the white high school 
educables are enrolled in high 
school, while less than one-tenth of 
the Negro high school educables 
are so enrolled. 

On the college and university 
level, the same sort of situation 
obtains—only it is more acute be- 
cause it inherits the cumulative de- 
ficiencies of the two lower schools. 

These facts reveal that the sep- 
arate Negro school, although it is 
legal only when substantially equal 
facilities are provided, is unmistak- 
ably the occasion and the instru- 
ment of gross discrimination in the 
provision of publicly supported edu- 
cation for whites and Negroes in 
these states. For example, in 1900 
the discrimination in per capita ex- 
penditure for white and Negro pu- 
pils was only 60 percent in favor of 
the white pupils, but, by 1930, this 
disparity had increased to the al- 
most incredible extent of 253 per- 
cent. 

It is obvious that the crux of the 
Negro’s attempt to obtain equitable 
educational opportunity is the sep- 
arate Negro school. Not only does 
it permit and encourage gross dis- 
crimination, but as an instrument 
of social policy it connotes and en- 
forces an inferior status, which in 
itself is the very antithesis of equal 
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opportunity, educational or other- 
wise. As far as economic status is 
concerned, the American Negro is 
the mud-sill of our present eco- 
nomic order. In depressions they 
are the first to be discharged not 
only because they are Negroes but 
because they are also engaged in 
labor that can be most easily dis- 
pensed with. Accordingly, while 
20 to 25 percent of the white work- 
ers are now unemployed, we find 
roughly 40 to 50 percent of the 
Negroes without employment. 

As far as political status is con- 
cerned, the American Negro is a 
quasi-alien in his native land. Le- 
gally, he has the right to vote, hold 
office, and perform every other 
duty and enjoy every other privi- 
lege incident to American citizen- 
ship. Nevertheless, in the South, 
where the majority of the Negroes 
live, they have been practically dis- 
franchised by discrimination, intim- 
idation, and the Democratic pri- 
mary. As a consequence, they get 
inferior school facilities, inferior 
sanitation, and litttle or no police 
protection. 

It is obvious that the Negro will 
not obtain educational opportunity 
equal in any respect to that of his 
white “neighbors” until he achieves 
a socio-economic-political status that 
more nearly approaches theirs. 

What steps have been, and are 
being, taken to improve the status 
of the Negro in the American so- 
cial order? While the following five 
general movements do not explicitly 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO 


cover all the detailed activities in 
this sphere, yet they are sufficiently 
typical and general to give a fairly 
comprehensive understanding of the 
final aspect of the problem which 
the Negro faces in his effort to se- 
cure equitable educational oppor- 
tunity. 

One of the first and most ob- 
vious steps minority groups have 
employed to improve their status is 
migration. The effort and subse- 
quent failure to colonize the free 
Negro in Liberia and in other coun- 
tries will readily be recalled. A 
more significant phase has been the 
migration of Negroes from the 
Southern farms and rural areas to 
the cities of both the North and 
South. Since 1900, “over a million 
Negroes have migrated to Southern 
cities; while a million and a half 
have gone to urban areas of the 
North.” This urbanization of the 
Negro has had several important ef- 
fects upon his status. First, even in 
Southern cities, the Negro’s life is 
freer and safer. Second, urbaniza- 
tion has increased the stratification 
of the Negro population. ‘Third, the 
very act of moving from the coun- 
try to the city, even in the South, 
gives the Negro better schools. 

A second type of effort put forth 
in behalf of the Negro might be 
generally designated as interracial 
activities, and is best typified by the 
activities of the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation and the 
various philanthropic agencies, such 
as the General Education Board, 


the Rosenwald Fund, the Jeanes 
and Slater Funds, and the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund. 

The personnel of these organi- 
zations is generally interracial, the 
majority being white. Their pro- 
gram is frankly conservative and 
opportunistic, being confined al- 
most entirely to the correction of 
the more flagrant instances of abuse 
and to attempts to get the “better” 
class of whites to appreciate the 
assets of the Negro group in their 
midst. 

Without any intention of dis- 
paraging the efforts of such praise- 
worthy organizations, any objec- 
tive appraisal forces the conclusion 
that they fall far short of making 
any fundamental change in the 
status of the American Negro. 

A third effort by Negroes to im- 
prove their status grows out of the 
fact that, in a democratic govern- 
ment, the normal means of express- 
ing approval and voicing protest re- 
side in the citizens’ right to vote and 
resort to the courts. 

Since 1865, Negroes have 
brought some 225 cases before the 
state and federal higher courts. 
These cases have been primarily 
concerned with an attempt to re- 
move such curtailments and depri- 
vations of their civil liberties as 
exclusion from jury service; seg- 
regation in schools, on common 
carriers, and in public places; resi- 
dential segregation; disfranchise- 
ment; laws against intermarriage; 
and legal segregation accompanied 
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by discrimination in accommoda- 
tions. In 94, or approximately 42 
percent, of these cases, the decision 
has been in favor of the Negro. 

A fourth effort on behalf of the 
Negro to improve his status is the 
attempt to enlist his cooperation 
and affiliation with various aspects 
of the radical labor movement in 
the country, such as socialism and 
particularly communism. Effortson 
behalf of the Negro, particularly 
communistic, have included a wide 
variety of projects, ranging all the 
way from the very immediate and 
practical activities of insisting upon 
the removal of the color bar and 
color discrimination in trade unions 
and other workers’ organizations 
to the utopian proposal of a Negro 
socialist state in the black-belt of 
the South. 

Without attempting to prophesy, 
even by implication, the future 
value of this movement as a means 


of improving the American Ne- 
gro’s status, it should be pointed out 
that the movement has resulted in 
indifferent or little success up to 
the present. 

A final movement by Negroes to 
improve their status grows out of 
the fact that they are forced to live 
a highly segregated life throughout 
the country in general. The idea 
has been urged that Negroes should 
make a virtue of their necessity; 
that they should capitalize their 
segregation to improve their status, 
by developing economic and cul- 
tural self-sufficiency. 

Despite the fact that this move- 
ment has given opportunity for the 
development of Negro leadership 
and has given considerable oppor- 
tunity for cultural attainment, yet 
it is clear to most intelligent Ne- 
groes that the ultimate end of such 
efforts is, and must be, an economic 
and cultural cul-de-sac. 


Charles H. Thompson is Professor of Education, 

Howard University, and Editor of the Journal of 

Negro Education. Reported from School and 
Society, XLII (November 9, 1935), 625-32. 
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=7OUR students have enrolled in the University of Wyoming 
in a new four-year course in Recreational Ranching. As prospec- 
tive managers of dude ranches, these sons of the New West will 
study animal production, livestock management, nutrition, geol- 
ogy, botany, economics, hotel management, bookkeeping, public 
speaking, journalism, wild life, and history of the West. 
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EDUCATOR OR BUSINESS MAN? 


Burton P. Fow.er 
In School Management 


an educational log has grown 
to such proportions in America that 
one beholds Mark Hopkins and the 
boy as mere specks on either end. 
Even the depression has taken its 
toll from childhood rather than 
from building programs. One is al- 
most shocked at the disproportion- 
ate emphasis which is given to the 
mechanics of administration in our 
national educational gatherings. 

Which prompts the question, 1s 
the age of efficiency a menace to 
the school administrator? Theoret- 
ically he is a teacher, actually he is 
too often a mere business man. Al- 
though he is the titular ruler of the 
Kingdom of Childhood, he fre- 
quently has his closest contacts with 
politicians, reporters, secretaries, as- 
sistants, salesmen, supervisors, teach- 
ers, and occasionally with parents; 
but he rarely sees a child. 

The vital realities of the principal 
or superintendent are board meet- 
ings, conferences, buildings, and 
administrative gadgets, when his 
chief concern should be with chil- 
dren’s interests, parent education, 
and the professional growth of his 
teachers. While under the present 
system he can hardly unload his 
business duties without detriment to 
the children, the point is that too 
many of our administrative experts, 
I fear, are more enamored of the 
business side of their jobs than their 
educational responsibilities. As a re- 


sult, some of the most fundamental 
and critically urgent educational 
questions, like perennial weeds, 
crop up each year to choke out the 
tender shoots of child growth. 

Among many such unanswered 
questions are the following: 

1. Why is it that palatial build- 
ings are staffed by underpaid teach- 
ers! 

2. Why do these same build- 
ings, so marvelously complete in 
the most exquisite details, com- 
monly house such huge, heteroge- 
neous classes that the function of 
guidance has to be delegated to 
specialists instead of being a func- 
tion of inspired teachers? 

3. Why is the gulf between 
school and home so ineffectively 
bridged? 

4. Why do thousands of class- 
room teachers feel that their super- 
intendent or principal is hostile to 
progressive ideas? 

5. Why do young, enthusiastic 
teachers feel that their social free- 
dom is quite as vital a need as their 
academic freedom—that they can- 
not live in a constant state of inse- 
curity occasioned by the prohibitions 
placed on no one else in the com- 
munity, and at the same time be 
mature persons in their relation- 
ships with pupils? 

6. Whose fault is it that the high 
school curriculum lags a generation 
behind the needs of society 
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7. Should high school athletics 
be an integral part of a well-bal- 
anced health program or a public 
spectacle staged for the benefit of 
sports editors and drug-store fans? 

8. How can education be so con- 
ceived as to capitalize children’s de- 
sire to learn rather than their fear 
of penalties or their zeal for re- 
wards? 

g. Why do great teachers in a 
community rarely enjoy the pres- 
tige had by even a mediocre ad- 
ministrator? 

All these questions may be sum- 
marized in one: Are we adminis- 
trators as a class vitally interested 
in child development? 

Is it unfair to suggest that many 
of us secretly enjoy pushing but- 
tons, dictating letters, interviewing 
important people, and otherwise 
playing at big business; that we 
may even have a certain condescen- 
sion toward the petty concerns of 
children and classroom? Possibly; 
yet the root of most of our educa- 
tional confusion lies in what I be- 
lieve to be a false emphasis in school 
administration. Our sensitivity to 
the characteristics and needs of in- 
dividual children is none too acute. 


Progress needs to be pushed ahead 
as fast as possible toward a goal of 
emancipation from administration- 
centered schools to democracy-cen- 
tered schools in which educational 
planning becomes the cooperative 
function of teachers, children, and 
parents with the superintendent in 
spirit at least as the master teacher. 

His culture, moreover, needs to 
be even broader than that of the 
head of the history department. It 
is pertinent to suggest that the mod- 
ern administrator may be too much 
a technician and too little an edu- 
cated person. The community is 
likely to value what we value. 

Although there are many pro- 
gressive communities where these 
questions might be wholly inappro- 
priate, there is considerable evidence 
as one goes about the country and 
meets large groups of teachers that 
benevolent dictatorships are not 
limited to Europe, and that teach- 
ing and business do not always mix 
well in the superintendent’s office. 
If the superintendent secretly longs 
to be a big business man, then he 
should turn over the entire educa- 
tional direction of his system to an 
educator. 


Burton P. Fowler is Headmaster, Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware, and former Presi- 
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COLLEGE CREDIT IN ADVANCE 


Mazie EarLteE WaGNER AND Henry C. Mitus 
In Occupations 


«DURING the past few years 
the University of Buffalo has had 
in operation a plan which enables 
brilliant high school seniors to se- 
cure credit through special exami- 
nations for certain courses normally 
offered in the junior college period. 
This procedure was introduced as a 
result of studies which indicated 
that duplication of course content 
between the senior year in high 
school and the freshman year in 
college was great enough in certain 
instances to warrant the assumption 
that the superior high school stu- 
dents, those who had the most com- 
mand of the subject, with some 
additional work, might well cover 
the courses as given in college. If 
this could be done, then it seemed 
the part of wisdom to examine such 
students in the subjects in which 
they wished to do the additional 
work, and, if they were successful 
in passing a searching examination 
in the course, to give them credit 
for the work on the college level. 
This is essentially the procedure 
which the university has put into 
effect. 

Such a plan has been followed by 
a number of students. In almost 
every instance those who have 
elected to do so have been motivated 
in part by the fact that it makes pos- 
sible immediate study of advanced 
work in college and avoidance of 
rather tiresome repetition of course 


materials about which they have 
been apprised by friends who pre- 
ceded them in college. Some stu- 
dents have used this procedure as a 
means of securing the baccalaureate 
degree in three years, which has 
economic advantages not to be 
lightly dismissed. Some have done 
so merely for the glory to be gained, 
both for themselves, or, as they feel, 
for their teachers and their high 
school. 

The subjects in which the exam- 
inations are taken range all the way 
from trigonometry and college al- 
gebra through English, modern 
foreign languages, Latin, econom- 
ics, and general European history— 
all normally first-year courses—to 
physics, American history, and the 
survey course in English literature, 
courses which are usually consid- 
ered sophomore subjects. There is 
a marked variation in the amount 
of independent study required in 
each case, with trigonometry pos- 
sibly presenting the least difficulty 
and the sophomore subjects the 
most. 

It is evident that only the more 
brilliant students are interested in 
a plan of this nature—they are 
among the leaders of the entering 
freshman class on the measures of 
intelligence and achievement used. 
When to this is added the factor of 
motivation, evidenced by their par- 
ticipation in the project, it is appar- 
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ent that they represent the type of 
student for which all universities 
are searching. 

The proble.n of selecting and 
stimulating students to undertake 
the necessary preparation in con- 
nection with the anticipatory exam- 
‘nations, an essential step, was met 
in a variety of ways. In many of 
the high schools of the Buffalo area, 
group meetings of honor and merit- 
roll students were held at which the 
possibilities presented by the proce- 
dure and the other aspects of the 
situation were explained in some 
detail. Acceptance of the plan by 
many teachers who were interested 
in seeing their students work on 
projects which would require more 
of them than do the usual high 
school courses likewise resulted in 
many students preparing for the 
examinations. Finally, through in- 
dividual conferences, many students 
were led to see that the plan was 
worthwhile, was well within their 
capacity, and was in line with their 
interests. 

Preparation for the examinations 
was usually undertaken in one of 
three ways: (1) through purely 
independent study; (2) through 
study, either group or individual, 
directed by an interested high school 
teacher; and (3) through group 
tutorial conferences. Relatively few 
used the first method, although 
there have been one or two notable 
exceptions. The second has been 
perhaps the most popular plan, 
with the third the most interesting 
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from the standpoint of guidance. 

In the selection of students the 
cooperation of the high school 
teachers has been most valuable, 
They have motivated large num- 
bers of their pupils to take the ex- 
aminations, particularly in the field 
of mathematics. ‘These teachers, of 
course, try to send only their best 
students, and experience is indicat- 
ing that their judgment, based as it 
is on intimate knowledge of the stu- 
dent’s potentialities, is usually to be 
trusted. Armed with extensive syl- 
labi revealing the nature and scope 
of the college course, they have 
helped many students to pass the 
examinations and thus to enter 
immediately upon more advanced 
work in college. 

At all interviews an attempt was 
made, with the aid of school rec- 
ords, to determine the student’s best 
high school subjects, his general 
high school success, his prospective 
college, the college curriculum he 
had in mind, and his choice of 
vocation. 

In interviewing students, the lack 
of insight which they seemed to 
have in connection with their own 
academic capacity was very clearly 
evident. Definitely mediocre high 
school seniors frequently seemed 
most ready to believe themselves 
capable of successfully attempting 
anticipatory college examinations. 
On the other hand, the scholasti- 
cally superior, in spite of high marks 
in all subjects—adequate evidence 
of their superior ability—tended to 
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be lacking in self-confidence and 
security as to their intellectual acu- 
men. 

From the group meetings and 
the interviews with individual stu- 
dents, the tutorial group conference 
developed as a means of helping 
students prepare for the examina- 
tions. This tutorial conference is, in 
essence, what the name suggests— 
an attempt to bring a method of 
study characteristic of advanced 
work in college down to the high 
school level. 

This method of preparation was 
used in three fields, freshman Eng- 
lish, history, and psychology. In 
covering the material of the course, 
the groups met under the direction 
either of a member of the staff of 
the study or else of some high school 
teacher who was interested enough 
to devote the time to such extra- 
class activities. 

As all the agencies concerned in 
selecting and preparing the candi- 
date perform their allotted tasks, the 
work of the student in preparing 
for the anticipatory examinations is 
rendered easier and the procedure 


as a whole functions smoothly. To 
the extent that it does so the articu- 
lation between high school and col- 
lege has been improved. 

The point should be made that 
to secure the optimum functioning 
of an anticipatory examination 
program, the superior seniors par- 
ticipating must be individually in- 
terviewed and their potentialities 
carefully considered. The task of 
helping these students in their prep- 
aration would seem to fall largely 
to the lot of the high school, work- 
ing in close cooperation with the 
college. It should be the duty of 
the high school to provide for the 
preparation through special proj- 
ects, modification of the courses of 
study, provision of leaders for the 
group tutorial conferences, and 
through stimulation of the student. 
On the college should fall the re- 
sponsibility of providing (1) com- 
prehensive syllabi showing in detail 
the nature of the college course and 
(2) a liaison officer who can inter- 
pret to the high school teachers and 
students the spirit and purpose of 
the work undertaken in college. 


the Superior Student, University of Buffalo. H.C. 


| Mazie E. Wagner is Research Associate, Study of | 


University of Rochester. Reported from Occupa- 


Mills is Assistant Professor of Education at the | 


tions, XIV (December, 1935), 245-50. 
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a KNOW of no other body of citizens in public or private 
service more devoted to the principles of democracy, and more 
conscientious in the discharge of their duties and responsibility 
than teachers.” —John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 


Education. 
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MATHEMATICS AND GENERAL EDUCATION 
Merton E. H1iu 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


We often hear the remark, 


“General education should be com- 
pleted at the end of the college 
sophomore year; specialization 
should begin with the junior year.” 
General education consists of that 
training which is necessary for every 
adult to possess in order to meet his 
everyday needs. It is what all stu- 
dents should receive before the dis- 
continuance of their formal school 
work, or what the students who 
continue their schooling should 
master before specializing in their 
chosen fields. 

Mathematics in general educa- 
tion should be considered with this 
twofold viewpoint: (1) Those who 
specialize in many lines of work— 
commerce, engineering, agriculture 
in its higher levels, and the physical 
sclences— need the equivalent of 
two to four years of high school 
mathematics. Many other avenues 
within the university are closed to 
those who have not had elementary 
mathematics. Experience hasshown 
that two to four years of mathemat- 
ics well taught provide excellent 
training for the sort of work the uni- 
versity requires. (2) For all others 
— perhaps 90 percent of men and 
women—a limited amount of 
mathematics is essential. Their ef- 
forts in buying, selling, borrowing, 
investing, and similar transactions 
will be facilitated by a mastery of 
certain phases of mathematics. Just 
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as a matter of self-defense, every 
citizen should be proficient in arith- 
metic. Every bill should be checked 
before it is paid. General education 
should insure training in figuring 
interest, both simple and compound. 
The banker uses his tables, but the 
layman must resort te pencil and 
pad; and the majority of people 
pay or receive interest most of their 
lives. Every citizen should be able 
to figure the actual rate of interest 
that he will pay when he buys on 
the installment plan. Here is an op- 
portunity for the application of al- 
gebra in general education. The 
Annuities formula can be used, and 
while this comes in the second 
course in algebra, general mathe- 
matics students can be taught its use. 

Advanced mathematics, how- 
ever, is for the specialist; but it also 
may be an avocation to one who 
seeks pleasure in working intricate 
problems, just as one plays solitaire, 
or chess. As Plato said, “Let no one 
ignorant of geometry enter here,” 
so those who would be best pre- 
pared to enter their chosen activities 
of life should not be ignorant of 
elementary mathematics. 

It is not uncommon to hear 
anathemas pronounced against 
mathematics—but are these based 
on careful investigations or preju- 
dice? General success depends 
somewhat on ability to think clearly 
about “quantitative situations.” The 
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MATHEMATICS AND GENERAL EDUCATION 


study of mathematics can be so pre- 
sented as to train individuals in 
“quantitative thinking.” Students 
so trained are slow to accept preju- 
diced viewpoints; they are not 
prone to take snap judgments, or 
accept misguided statements. Hav- 
ing learned to think accurately in 
mathematics, they are helped in an- 
alyzing the problems of life and in 
presenting clearly to others their 
proofs and conclusions. 

Life abounds in illustrations 
where knowledge of mathematics 
makes experiences more easily un- 
derstood and appreciated. Observe 
the construction of a great bridge, 
as that connecting San Francisco 
with the East Bay Cities. Geometric 
forms stand out—the triangle, the 
quadrilateral with its diagonals: 
these are not merely for symmetry 
and beauty, but, on mathematical 
principles, they provide the neces- 
sary strength to insure the protec- 
tion of travelers for generations. 

Students should know the values 
that may accrue to them through 
the study of mathematics. Less em- 
phasis should be placed on the aban- 
donment of teaching mathematics 
and more emphasis on better teach- 
ing, relating it to life, to other sub- 
jects, to art, to construction, to 


graphical interpretation, to quanti- 
tative and creative thinking. 

We should recognize the char- 
acter values to be obtained through 
the study of mathematics. Assum- 
ing that students will meet difficult 
and intricate problems, is it not 
worth something for them to con- 
centrate on these and stay with 
them until they are solved? There 
is too much abandoning of courses 
on both the high school and college 
levels because students “‘find them 
too hard.” Students later in life 
will meet their most difficult prob- 
lems. Why not give them experi- 
ence during their school life with 
difficult problems? 

It is claimed that students have 
no interest in elementary algebra 
or geometry, or even in arithmetic; 
then why should they be bothered 
with them? Many students should 
delay taking elementary mathe- 
matics until a time of greater ma- 
turity; some should perhaps never 
take the subjects as presented to 
most classes; new courses in gen- 
eral and applied mathematics should 
be developed for those not going 
into higher institutions,and the con- 
tent of such courses should be re- 
lated to life experiences to interest 
all normal students. 


Merton E. Hill is Director of Admissions and 
Professor of Education, University of California 
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NEW COLLEGE PLAN FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS 


CLARENCE LinTON 


In the Teachers College Record 


Fs goals of the New College 
plan for the education of teachers 
may be summarized in the concept 
of the superior teacher. We may 
define the superior teacher as a 
superior individual, with superior 
education, as evidenced by knowl- 
edge, skills, attitudes, interests, per- 
sonality, and character, and with 
demonstrated capacity for superior 
performance in the classroom. 

My purpose is to present some of 
the assumptions basic to the plan. 

1. The school should play an 
important role in the reconstruction 
of the social order. 

2. Effective participation of the 
school in social reconstruction de- 
pends primarily on the improve- 
ment of the quality of classroom 
instruction. 

3. This improvement necessi- 
tates that we seek out and interest 
superior young men and women in 
teaching as a profession. The su- 
perior teacher must be a superior 
person intellectually, physically, 
emotionally, and socially. 

4. The curriculum of the school, 
and that of New College, must be 
coextensive with life itself. It is not 
what one knows but what one does 
with what he knows that deter- 
mines the effectiveness of the citizen 
and the teacher. The focal points in 
the New College curriculum are 
the persistent problems of life; these 
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are organized into four large divi- 
sions: Human Relationships, which 
include the social sciences; the Nat- 
ural Sciences, or man’s methods of 
dealing with his physical environ- 
ment; the Arts, including fine and 
plastic arts, and languages and lit- 
eratures; and Philosophy, in which 
we include religion, and ethics, psy- 
chology, and education. For the 
first two years of study, Human 
Relationships, Natural Sciences, 
and the Arts are explored through 
survey courses. Philosophy assumes 
more significance during the latter 
part of residence study. 

To insure first-hand experience 
and knowledge of life students are 
required to use New York City asa 
laboratory, to work for a period 
of time at some remunerative em- 
ployment. ‘Two or three months 
must be spent in New College Com- 
munity, a laboratory for the study 
of science and rural life and for 
experience in human relationships, 
located 30 miles southwest of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, in an isolated 
mountain valley on a large estate. 
Here special emphasis is placed on 
the ability to become an effective 
member of the Community, to 
study independently, and to get 
along with others. If the individual 
fails to do his share of the work, 
the Community suffers, as it aims 
to be self-sustaining. 
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The student is also required to 
study and travel in Europe for eight 
months to increase his experience 
and understanding of other cul- 
tures. Intensive study in one coun- 
try is the normal requirement. 
Travel and study in different parts 
of the United States is another 
means by which the student is 
expected to broaden his experience 
and knowledge. Finally, he must 
prove that he is capable of effective 
performance in the classroom by 
serving from several months to a 
year in an interneship in which he 
has full teaching responsibility. 

5. Instruction must be individ- 
ualized. Education is something 
which takes place within the indi- 
vidual. The instruction given must 
be adapted to the capacities, inter- 
ests, attitudes, and potentialities of 
the learner. The aim should be to 
make the individual independent, 
self-reliant, and capable of direct- 
ing his own activities. Hence, the 
emphasis on individual study. 

6. The test of the educational 
process is to be found in: first, the 
sensitivity of the student to opportu- 
nities for his own growth; second, 
the degree to which he develops 
consistent and effective behavior 
patterns with respect to these op- 
portunities; and third, the degree 





q Clarence Linton is Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion and Secretary of Teachers College and of 
New College for the Education of Teachers, Co- 
lumbia University. Reported from the Teachers 

College Record, XX XVII (January, 
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to which he understands the mean- 
ings and implications of his own 
conduct and that of others. Thus 
the standards of achievement of 
New College are qualitative rather 
than quantitative, always with ref- 
erence to the desired goal, “‘su- 
perior teacher.” 

For the usual grade system we 
have substituted descriptive state- 
ments of what the student really is, 
so far as we are able to judge. We 
attempt to state his potentialities, 
what his interests, hopes, and am- 
bitions are, how he goes about his 
work, his resourcefulness, and the 
quality of his performance. We at- 
tempt to know our students inti- 
mately through many personal 
contacts and through very detailed 
records, made both by the student 
and by his instructors and advisers. 
In addition, we have a Comprehen- 
sive Examination Plan, which in- 
cludes five searching evaluations of 
the student’s progress and promise. 

7. The education of a superior 
teacher demands a period of time 
and an attainment of knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes which is com- 
mensurate with the Master’s degree 
as the minimum standard for any 
position. We assume that the goal 
for all New College students is the 
Master’s degree. 
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THE EXPLOITATION OF YOUTH 


Lorus D. CorrMan 
In the Educational Record 


ee has only to cast his eye over 
the world to note that youth are be- 
ing used by the dominant figures of 
many nations to promote their po- 
litical philosophies and their nation- 
alistic ambitions. Where wars are 
fought, youth fight them; where 
new countries are conquered, youth 
dg the conquering; where crusades 
are promoted, youth carry the ban- 
ners and beat the drums. The older 
generation declares it’s a young 
man’s world; the young men be- 
lieve it. The very folly and inex- 
perience of youth make them easy 
victims of those who would use 
them for some ulterior purpose; the 
more majestic, the more flamboy- 
ant, the more emotional the appeal, 
the easier it is to lead the youth of 
any country or of any generation. 
‘With the future uncertain, it is 
no wonder that young people of 
this generation are in danger of be- 
coming the easy prey of the social 
racketeer who tells them that Amer- 
ica is not the fair land of hope and 
opportunity that it was pictured to 
be. Against the dark picture which 
these promoters portray, the youth 
of this country are not reminded 
often enough of the changes for 
human betterment that have been 
effected here, of the difference in 
the standard of living in this coun- 
try as contrasted with that main- 
tained elsewhere, of the opportu- 
nities that exist for education, or of 
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the freedom of thought, speech, and 
action that they enjoy. 

The difficulty of maintaining an 
informed public opinion with re- 
gard to public matters is imperiled 
by the great variety of pressure 
groups, some conservative, some 
radical, that are now conducting 
proselyting campaigns in this coun- 
try. Many of these campaigns are 
directed at youth. There is only one 
agency fitted by nature, tradition, 
and purpose, to combat this ten- 
dency, and that is popular educa- 
tion. It has been and should remain 
the chief means of control in a de- 
mocracy. If it resigns its preroga- 
tives to biased and prejudiced groups 
and then becomes the tool of these 
self-perpetuating agencies, the doom 
of democracy is sealed. 

This appears to be an especially 
favorable time for the launching of 
political propaganda on a national 
scale. Twelve million young per- 
sons have reached the age of em- 
ployability in this country since 
1929. Some of them are in school 
or have secured employment, but 
about eight million have no work 
and are not in school. 

Never in all our experience have 
there been so many youth move- 
ments. Each one has its own special 
variety of salvation which declares 
that unless youth subscribe to it 
they are doomed to destruction. 
The conservatives preach a doctrine 


























of ultra-Americanism, and the rad- 
icals propose sweeping reforms for 
every aspect of society. 

The conservatives are preparing 
the ground for a vigorous campaign 
of Americanism. They maintain 
that many subversive ideas have fil- 
tered into the American conscious- 
ness without much effective criticism 
or exposition of American ideas. 
There is another group of organi- 
zations, less conservative and less 
radical, but which, nevertheless, de- 
sires to propagandize the youth of 
the country. Sometimes the organi- 
zations represent a political party; 
sometimes a church; sometimes a 
business enterprise, as, for example, 
a newspaper ; sometimes they repre- 
sent nothing but themselves, but in 
every instance they are promoted 
for some ulterior reason, and are 
maintained by a membership which 
consists largely of young people. 
Nearly always they justify them- 
selves on the ground that the young 
people are sadly uninformed or 
misinformed and that their future 
welfare depends on their acceptance 
of the particular creed or theory 
or program which the organization 
advocates. 

I have found one organization— 
The American Youth Council — 
that seems more laudatory to me 
than the others. It is built around a 
program designed to assist young 
people in holding and improving 
their employability and in securing 
satisfactory employment. It pro- 
poses programs of vocational guid- 
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ance, of retraining, and of citizen- 
ship instruction. In the area in 
which it is at work it has registered 
ten thousand young people, has con- 
tacted 2,000 employers, is conduct- 
ing an occupational placement 
service, and is providing retraining 
where necessary. Apparently it is 
dominated by no motive other than 
the welfare of the young people it is 
trying to serve. 

The organizations that have been 
most active and have made the 
greatest inroads in student circles 
are the ones that lean to the left. 
The two leaders are the Student 
League for Industrial Democracy 
and the National Student League 
which are of the opinion that there 
is no hope in either of the old po- 
litical parties; they maintain that 
capitalism has failed, and that there 
must be a realignment of social 
forces in a collectivistic society. 
They are opposed to war in all 
forms, to military training in col- 
leges, and to racial discrimination. 
They have prepared an act to be 
submitted to Congress which pro- 
vides that students shall be paid not 
less than $25 a month while at- 
tending college. 

Thus far in this discussion I have 
referred only to the sins of nongov- 
ernmental organizations; my paper 
would be incomplete if I failed to 
suggest that the government must 
guard against committing the same 
sins. The government has tried to 
help the young people of this coun- 
try; it has built schoolhouses, main- 
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tained schools, paid teachers in many 
districts, provided subsidies for col- 
lege and high school students, and 
established CCC camps. The fed- 
eral program has been essentially for 
relief purposes, and therein lie cer- 
tain grave dangers. One of these is 
the increasing control of the fed- 
eral government over the schools. 
Weight is lent to this opinion by the 
fact that what purports to be a fed- 
eral commissionership of education, 
independent of the existing educa- 
tional agencies, has been set up in 
each state. This federal commis- 
sioner, known as the director of the 
National Youth Administration, has 
control over adult education and 
the education of the unemployed in 
each of the states. Through his of- 
fice you obtain funds for the work- 
relief of college students and for 
high school students on relief. 

It would be extremely unfortu- 
nate if the impression gained ground 
that the federal government was 
really trying to control <ducation in 
this country. Such 4 move would 
violate every tradition we have with 
regard to education. In the long run 
it would mean only one thing, the 
domination of education in favor 
of the ruling political philosophy. 
Wherever such a conception has 
taken root and spread, whether in 
Russia or Italy, it has meant the 
loss of personal freedom and the 
domination of the individual by the 
state. It is difficult to regain liberty, 
once it is sacrificed. Liberty, when 
lost, means the enslavement of the 
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mind. In America we have gener- 
ated our loyalties from below rather 
than imposed them from above. 
And we should still hold, I believe 
with the tenacity of the pioneers to 
the values of local independence, or 
otherwise we shall be welding 
chains for the future. 

However, I do not say that the 
federal government wishes to con- 
trol education. I am only pointing 
out the dangers that inhere in the 
situation. 

The danger one faces in engag- 
ing in a discussion of this nature is 
that he will appear reactionary to a 
fault, or that what he is saying will 
be interpreted as having political 
significance. I am not concerned so 
much with these criticisms as I am 
with what is best for youth and 
with the preservation of our schools 
and colleges as genuine educational 
institutions. I am convinced that not 
one of the propagandizing societies 


and organizations now seeking to. 
use the schools has a genuine educa- , 


tional program. And the govern- 
ment has none. 

Nearly every attempt to exploit 
youth means an exploitation of the 
schools. Every movement designed 
to indoctrinate youth is contrary to 
the democratic principles of the 
founding fathers of the school sys- 
tem; every such movement men- 
aces the freedom of learning and of 
teaching. For any educational in- 
stitution to fall prey to any one of 
these movements, spells its intellec- 
tual death. No university will hesi- 
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tate to study every movement that 
presumes to contribute to human 
progress, but it will not lead a 
march in favor of any of them. 
Ways must be found to make 
youth self-reliant and independent 
in thought and action. This can be 
done best where communities and 
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states undertake to provide for their 
young people without charity and 
where schools teach students to 
weigh and appraise every sugges- 
tion, every program, every theory 
proposed for human progress, rather 
than to make them converts of some 


movement. 


Dr. Coffman is President of the University of 
Minnesota. Reported from the Educational 
Record, XVII (January, 1936), 95-105. 
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SINCE 1918, some tremen- 
dously important changes have 
taken place in Chicago schools. Al- 
though the elementary school en- 
rollment increased only slightly, the 
high school enrollment increased 
100,000. This phenomenal increase 
created such a serious financial 
problem that it cannot be ignored. 
In the high school, the salary of the 
teacher is 40 percent higher than, 
and the size of the class only three- 
quarters as large as in the elemen- 
tary school. High school textbooks 
are 56 percent and library books 
200 percent more expensive than 
in the elementary school. Because 
the high school curriculum requires 


buildings equipped with shops, lab- 
oratories, and other special rooms 
not required in elementary school 
buildings, the cost of constructing 
a high school building is 100 per- 
cent higher per pupil than that of 
an elementary school building. In 
1933 the current annual cost of 
maintaining a pupil in high school 
for a year was $125; in elementary 
school, $62. Thus, the fact that the 
enrollment growth of recent years 
has taken place overwhelmingly 
and almost exclusively in the high 
school grades, explains why the ex- 
pense of operating and maintaining 
the public schools increased more 
rapidly than enrollment. 


From “The High School Marches On!” by Don 

C. Rogers in the Chicago Schools Journal, XVII 

(March-December, 1935). Mr. Rogers is Director 

of the Bureau of Research and Building Survey | 
of the Chicago Public Schools. 
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THE LIBRARY AND A LOST GENERATION 


CiarENCE E, SHERMAN 
In the Bulletin of the American Library Association 


_ America is on the 
loose, with three million youths out 
of school and without employment. 
Here is a challenge to every social 
force and community institution. 
True, these cannot offer the equiv- 
alent of a gainful occupation, but 
can they not combine to keep youth 
on an even keel, to help retain mo- 
rale, and to provide opportunities 
for filling empty hours of idleness? 

If our youth can keep mentally 
alert, they will not only keep alive 
the germs that their school experi- 
ence created in them, but they will 
be less likely to follow false gods 
and “cracked” thinkers. 

Of course libraries have never 
been too successful with the late 
teener. From 8 to 14 most children 
enjoy reading and build up close 
contacts with books and librarians 
through regular reading habits. But 
at 14 there is a marked change of 
attitude. What with increasing 
classroom demands, athletics, social 
events, and the like, reading by 
choice becomes a distinctly minor 
interest. 

Once, books and reading were 
the only enriching elements outside 
the classroom for all nonlaboratory 
courses. Today, more colorful and 
easier tools are available — radio, 
moving pictures, etc. The effect on 
the reading habits of youth is and 
will continue to be definitely influ- 
enced by this fact. 
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If libraries are to be influential, 
we must revise methods and im- 
prove our means of approach. The 
cooperative method of maintaining 
junior and senior high school li- 
braries which also function as com- 
munity libraries after school hours — 
has so many advantages that the 
bugaboo of conflicting jurisdiction . 
should be discarded for all time. 

Most school librarians would 
welcome opportunities to get away 
from routine and try to influence 
the development of reading habits. 
But few have any excuse for not 
inducing their associates in the Eng- 
lish department to extend the free- 
reading period plan. If guided and 
motivated, free reading has hopeful 
possibilities. If allowed to run by 
itself, it may have deterrent rather 
than positive effects. 

Perhaps the most direct step that 
all public libraries can take is defi- 
nitely to give library identity to 
young people. Any library could 
introduce intermediate cards for the 
purpose of spotting readers in this 
age group and also for granting 
privileges somewhere between the 
limitations of the juvenile card and 
the unlimited privileges of the adult. 
Furthermore, an alcove or a small 
section of shelving set apart as a 
young people’s section is a possibility 
in any library. 

In Providence, we consider dis- 
continuing the central library Chil- 
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dren’s Department and installing in 
its place a Young People’s Library. 
In many downtown central libra- 
ries, where juvenile reading is fall- 
ing off because of street traffic 
hazards and other reasons, a room 
for youth has much in its favor. 

The vital factor in any service to 
young people is personnel. Which 
background provides the better ma- 
terial, that of the adult worker or 
the children’s librarian? In any 
event, it requires a knowledge of in- 
between books that few librarians 
possess and a sympathetic under- 
standing that is too often cluttered 
up with mere sentimentality. More- 
over, different methods of service 
are essential with young people. 
Youth wants the book he has in 
mind, not all the books on the sub- 
ject that the librarian can lay hands 
on. Since selectivity requires a 
greater book knowledge than col- 
lectivity, this further limits the num- 
ber of those qualified to serve youth. 

We can to some degree apply the 
methods of the readers’ adviser to 
work with young people. The per- 
sonal conference approach and a 
competently prepared and not over- 
loaded program of reading will be 
worth trying. 

Will the traditional sort of li- 
brary be able to attract youth today 


and in the years ahead? Although 
I have always believed that a library 
is not a settlement house or a cin- 
ema, there may be a pertinent place 
for other activities, the production 
of plays, the use of radio, weekly 
current events discussion groups, di- 
rectly under the library’s sponsor- 
ship. If we adhere to the opposite 
position, I believe we shall lose a 
considerable part of youth from our 
reading public. Indeed, from a re- 
cent survey, we appear to be losing 
them already. 

Never before in history has so 
much been done for children as 
during the past quarter century. But 
all of it, in so far as it equipped boys 
and girls for adulthood, prepared 
them for a living that we thought 
they were always going to have. 
Technique in grooming for an age 
of unemployment and hopelessness 
has not yet been developed. 

How can we fit ourselves during 
days of reduced resources to develop 
a special service to youth? If we 
cannot add, we can always sub- 
tract. We could reduce some service 
to children without destroying the 
backbone of the service. A great 
deal that we are now doing for 
adults could be discontinued if by 
so doing the saving were to be al- 
located to youth. 


Clarence E. Sherman has had long experience as 

librarian in Providence, Rhode Island. Reported 

from the Bulletin of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, XXIX (December, 1935), 828-36. 
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SOCIAL WORK AND EDUCATION 





Rutu E. CamBion 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


a developments with 
possible interrelationships have been 
taking place in the fields of educa- 
tion and social work. Recognition 
of the worth of the individual and 
the understanding of his unique 
needs has come about in both fields 
and the goals of each are funda- 
mentally in accord, although the 
educator and the social worker do 
not always understand each other. 
In our complex society they often 
work separately to achieve the same 
goals. Rivalry and competition are 
not unknown; criticism, differ- 
ences, resentment, defenses exist on 
both sides. Striving for leadership 
and recognition in both groups has 
sometimes blinded one to the con- 
tribution of the other. Both are 
perhaps closer together now than 
ever before. This is being achieved 
through the broader vision of 
intelligent leaders and _ through 
increased understanding between 
individual teachers and social work- 
ers in their common interest—the 
welfare of the child, through vari- 
ous forms of social organization, 
and in joint educational confer- 
ences. There is great need for far 
more of this kind of understanding 
and working together. 
Recognition of the rights and 
needs of the child has come late in 
the history of social institutions. In 
the past, discipline was enforced in 
family life and in our social insti- 
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tutions through a system of com- 
pelling external obedience through 
unmitigated force. 

Controls are a necessary part of 
social development and the most 
permanent and effective controls 
come from within. Conformity to 
social standards motivated from 
within is an evidence of personality 
growth, whereas if imposed by ex- 
ternal force it creates revolt or sub- 
mission — both of which are un- 
healthy. Social attitudes toward 
behavior have a powerful influence 
and a lasting effect on the child’s 
inner life, reflected by his social 
behavior. They are initiated early 
in the child’s experiences beginning 
with the effect of parental attitudes 
on behavior reactions. Absence of 
such control or faulty application 
through example and influence of 
the parent may bring about an ab- 
sence of these patterns in later life. 

Social workers and educators 
should recognize their function in 
helping to establish these controls. 
The longer this process is postponed 
in a person’s life, the more difficult 
it is to establish. When parents, 
teachers, and social workers fail, 
society pays the penalty of destruc- 
tive behavior of the individual later 
on. 

How can social workers and 
teachers develop social controls? 
Fundamental individual needs may 
be classified under three general 
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headings: the need for security, for 
affection, and creative activity. 

One of the most effective ways 
of building up security is by elimi- 
nating feelings of difference. The 
destructive effects of comparative 
emphasis on differences have been 
seen too often in families where the 
superiority of one child is held up 
again and again as a challenge to 
another who is failing. 

The constructive effects of em- 
phasis on success, praise for achieve- 
ment, appreciation of small con- 
tributions, and finally recognition 
for worthwhile contributions of 
the individual to the social order 
are known to the successful parent 
using so-called “common-sense” 
methods, to teachers who motivate 
the child to a learning attitude, and 
to social workers whose relation- 
ships with people result in their 
growing ability to face and solve 
difficulties. “These tools must be 
used with discretion and under- 
standing of results. 

The opposite method of calling 
attention to failure, constant criti- 
cism, and derision may in some 
instances challenge the individual 
but it more often threatens him and 
hampers his development. 

A red-headed freckled boy of 
twelve with prominent teeth and a 
slouchy posture was repeating sixth 
grade. His pretty little sister of ten 
years would soon catch up with 
him. Schoolwork was easy for her. 
Teachers and principal despaired of 
him. After consultations and care- 


ful diagnostic study of the boy by a 
child-guidance clinic the teacher 
worked out a new program, tem- 
porarily lowering standards for re- 
quirements, giving him assignments 
on which he could succeed, and 
gradually increasing them in ac- 
cordance with his progress. Atten- 
tion, praise, and recognition of ef- 
fort and achievement were stressed. 
Notes of failures were discontinued. 
His parents joined in the program 
of encouragement and arranged for 
him to join in neighborhood recrea- 
tion and sports activities. The con- 
trast in this boy’s growth and de- 
velopment astonished teachers and 
parents. This is a simple illustration 
of accomplishment resulting from a 
constructive approach to what ap- 
peared a hopeless situation. 

Craving for affection is also fun- 
damental to well-rounded develop- 
ment and, when affection is denied, 
disastrous and devastating effects 
follow. 

Overindulgence and spoiling is 
not real affection but a sign of re- 
jection and has the same destructive 
effect as deprivation. The child or 
adult who feels secure in know- 
ing he is accepted, loved, and un- 
derstood by his family, his teachers, 
and his associates in spite of depriva- 
tions in other respects is most likely 
to grow and develop adequately. 

Finally, we may have confidence 
based on recognition, security in 
being loved and accepted but, for 
ultimate satisfaction, these will not 
be permanent or growth-continu- 
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ous without opportunity for crea- 
tive outlets or activities in the social 
group or for social benefits. 

In the social processes which con- 
tribute to individual growth and 
development is there a common 
meeting ground of social case work 
and education? In the use of psy- 
chological testing services by social 
workers and educators in the pre- 
school and nursery school programs, 
in the enforcement of compulsory 
education, in vocational guidance 
anc parent-education programs, we 
are beginning to work together. 

A large percentage of the child’s 
life is spent under conditions and 
influences which are comparatively 
unknown to the school. Within the 
school are great opportunities for 
the child’s adjustment to life. There 
are frequent exceptional situations 
demanding a further knowledge of 
the whole child, and treatment 
which the average teacher cannot 
carry out alone. Such situations can 
be treated jointly through relation- 
ships between teacher and child, 
teacher and parents, social worker 
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and child, social worker and par- 
ents, and social worker and teacher, 
providing skills in treatment of hu- 
man relationships have been highly 
developed on the part of social 
worker and teacher. 

The study of the individual child 
as a whole includes the physical, 
psychological, social, and emo- 
tional factors of his total cumulative 
life experience including a knowl- 
edge of family relationships and 
environmental influences. The so- 
cial case worker has a contribution 
to make in sharing with doctors, 
psychologists, and educators her 
specialized experience in study and 
treatment of these factors. She 
works through the medium of en- 
vironmental manipulation, inter- 
pretation of causal factors, and in 
modification of attitudes through 
her direct relationship with the 
child, her understanding of the par- 
ent, and her participation with 
parents, teachers, and others in 
working out a socially useful and 
individually satisfying program to 
meet human needs. 


Ruth B. Camblon is on the staff of the University 
of Pittsburgh. Reported from the Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology, IX (January, 1936), 291-99. 
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<7IFTY years of study of the problems of business and of the 
social and political problems which have arisen from its evolu- 
tion have compelled me to see that there is no basic solution for 


them except in education.— Edward A. Filene. 
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EDUCATOR, WHAT NOW? 


Epwarp STEVENS RoBINsoN 
In the Journal of Adult Education 


a! the field of education, more 
energy has been expended in writ- 
ing teachable lesson books than in 
weighing the value of the ideas that 
the books impart. 

Here you have the issue! Is it 
true that throughout the educa- 
tional world we have been spend- 
ing a disproportionate amount of 
time upon the perfecting of meth- 
ods and techniques by means of 
which to achieve ends that are often 
impracticable and almost always 
vague? I am inclined to think that 
this is actually the situation. 

Results always seem more re- 
mote than the means used in ob- 
taining them, so it is natural that 
educators, in their aim to be scien- 
tific, should turn their first attention 
to the immediate problems of lesson 
learning. But there are other con- 
siderations that are more vital. 

In the first place, the areas of 
education into which the scientific 
method was first introduced, viz., 
elementary school instruction, were 
such that it was possible to take the 
ends pretty much for granted. 

In the second place, the scientific 
study of methods of education is less 
likely to conflict with emotional at- 
titudes than is a similar attack upon 
educational objectives. How much 
safer it is to concern yourselves with 
what people can read than with 
what they ought to read! 

There has developed a special 


class of abstract literature which 
attempts to treat of the ends of 
education. But unfortunately this 
writing has been mostly a game of 
slogans. 

High talk about educational ends 
is of little service unless it is con- 
stantly brought into relationship 
with available educational instru- 
ments. I have no sympathy what- 
ever for the not infrequent view 
that the philosophers who select our 
goals and the scientists who tell us 
how to reach them must be separate 
individuals operating on entirely 
different planes. I began by criti- 
cizing the scientists who busy them- 
selves with the mere techniques of 
education to the neglect of its goals, 
but I feel even more despondent 
about the philosophers who believe 
that method will take care of itself 
once the aim of education has been 
settled. 

Education is actually suffering 
from too little scientific method 
rather than too much. There is 
something fundamentally sound 
about that meticulous fidelity to fact 
with which the student of the mere 
techniques of education proceeds. 
But we must get rid of the notion 
that the scientific method is identi- 
cal with counting words and weigh- 
ing books and with the use of im- 
pressive statistical formulas. In its 
essence the scientific method is sim- 
ply a state of mind in which fact 
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and direct experience are always 
given preference over authority and 
plausibility. If the problem under 
investigation lends itself to mathe- 
matical analysis and'if such an analy- 
sis actually makes clearer the facts 
that we really want to know, well 
and good. But we are still scientific 
if we push our inquiries into fields 
where counting gives us little value 
—that is, we are still scientific, pro- 
viding we continue to attach su- 
preme importance to fact and ob- 
servation. 

One of the first conclusions we 
shall reach when we examine the 
goals of education in a fact-minded 
spirit is that there is no one goal to 
which all others are necessarily sec- 
ondary. In education we have been 
told that we must pursue reason or 
creative imagination or pure adapt- 
ability or solid information and that 
all other objectives should be re- 
garded as false or as mere means to 
the single worthy end. 

When we undertake the discov- 
ery of the goals of any educational 
device or institution we shall do well 
to consider whether and to what 
degree these goals may be found in 
the process of education itself. Our 
American culture from the days of 
the Puritan fathers to that of busi- 
ness men and New Dealers has 
been dominated by the idea that no 
activity is to be considered as its 
own reward. Everything in life is 
to be regarded simply as an instru- 
ment for the attainment of some- 
thing else. Since happiness is the 
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goal, it is natural that someone 
should suggest the possibility of so 
arranging school and college work 
as to make the child and the youth 
happy while being educated. 

In my own university we have 
attained during the past decade a 
remarkable improvement in the 
conditions of college life, but many 
of us feel very apologetic about it. 
We wonder whether we are not 
making the students so happy 
college that they will be unhappy 
later in life. We are becoming in- 
creasingly aware that college ath- 
letics are a symptom that youth is 
healthy, rather than a device for 
making old age hale and hearty, and 
so we become worried. Even those 
who feel that getting educated 
ought to be fun usually work out 
some complicated theory whereby 
the enjoyment is shown to be merely 
a bribe to make people submit to 
education. 

I should not maintain for a mo- 
ment that the goals are always to 
be found immediately in the process 
of education. I am insisting only 
that, because of the Puritan philoso- 
phy that pervades our culture, it is 
this type of legitimate objective 
which, more than any other, 1s 
likely to be overlooked. 

Another aim of education which 
is likely to show to better advantage 
when confronted in scientific tem- 
per is the lowly and much maligned 
fact. Edward L. Thorndike ade- 
quately defends solid information as 
an educational goal. He shows how 
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impossible it is to divorce adaptabil- 
ity, reason, and other broad capac- 
ities from the materials with which 
they work. 

I have tried to show two definite, 
practicable goals of education. One 
of these goals is that direct enjoy- 
ment which intellectual activity is 
capable of affording and which 
ought to be looked upon as part of 
the good life, whether or not it 
prepares for remote, future contin- 
gencies. The other is factual infor- 
mation, which is important not only 
because general abilities like reason- 
ing and adaptability are meaning- 
less without it, but also because in- 
teresting facts are and ought to be 
a source of profound enjoyment. 
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Edward S. Robinson is Professor of Psychology at 

Yale University and Chairman of the Advisory 

Committee for the General Studies Group which 

was recently established at that university. Re- 

ported from the Journal of Adult Education, VJ 
(January, 1936), 36-41. 





I shall be content with one more 
educational goal which the philoso- 
phers are in the habit of neglecting. 
It is frequently assumed that a book, 
a lecture, or a museum exhibit is of 
doubtful value if it does not intro- 
duce some essentially new infor- 
mation. This attitude is common 
among learned men and I am quite 
sure that it is one reason for the 
wide gap so frequently found be- 
tween sound knowledge and public 
action. There are a large number 
of conclusions which practically 
everyone accepts intellectually but 
which seem unable to arise to the 
level of behavior. It is within the 
educator’s proper function to put 
life into useful knowledge. 
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SOME time ago some professors of education wanted to know 
just how teachers and students felt toward the idea of taking 
examinations. So they made up a list of eighteen activities some- 
times engaged in by teachers and students, and then asked a 
large number to rank them in the order of their pleasantness. 
It was found that the taking of an essay examination ranked 
sixteenth, exceeding in satisfaction only “weed-pulling” and 
“ditch-digging.” But it was found that when the term “objec- 
tive test” was substituted for “essay examination,” there was an 
increase in favorableness of attitude. The taking of these tests 
rose to about the same position as that occupied by “washing 
dishes” and “cleaning one’s room.”—Rodert N. Hilkert in the 
Educational Record Supplement. 








SCHOOL MEN AND PROGRESSIVISM 





GrorcE W. HarTMANN 


In the Social Frontier 


: = is good reason for be- 
lieving that the essence of practical 
wisdom in the conduct of life is 
summed up in two simple admoni- 
tions: Know what one wants, and 
know how to get it. Men differ 
enormously in their notions of The 
Good Life (or The Good Society, 
with which it is irrevocably tied), 
but they vary still more in their 
choice of paths for reaching the same 
objective. Above all, the peaceful 
coming of an improved social order 
in our generation Is contingent upon 
the maintenance of harmony be- 
tween means and ends. 

In the light of the inquiry to be 
reported below, American school 
men appear as split personalities; 
their right hands know not what 
their left hands are doing. Let us 
examine the evidence. 

The Pennsylvania State College 
holds an annual Superintendents’ 
Conference on its campus during 
the Summer Session. The 1934 
meeting was addressed by Norman 
Thomas and several others of rela- 
tively “unorthodox” views. As an 
aid in testing their reactions to these 
features, 225 superintendents and 
principals received postcards con- 
taining a request that they indicate 
their “temper and sentiment.” 

Of the 126 who replied, none 
considered himself a “reactionary,” 
18 percent acknowledged them- 
selves as “conservative,” 14 percent 
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“moderate,” 28 percent “liberal,” 


32 percent “progressive,” and none 
admitted he was “radical.” 

In educational affairs, no one 
rated himself “reactionary,’’9.9 per- 
cent held they were “conservative,” 
15.3 percent “moderate,” 27.9 per- 
cent “liberal,” 38.7 percent “pro- 
gressive,” and but .g percent as 
“radical.” Perhaps educators feel 
that it is “safer” to be out in front 
in their own business and to lag 
prudently behind in more “danger- 
ous” areas. 

Nine out of ten of these adminis- 
trators wanted to hear persons with 
opinions most like their own—i.e., 
conservatives wished to have their 
standpoint confirmed by authorita- 
tive conservatives, liberals by other 
liberals, etc. This may be a per- 
fectly natural inclination, but no 
better tendency could be devised 
for keeping otherwise similar and 
contiguous groups worlds apart on 
the conceptual plane. 

Have the events of the past few 
years made school men more or less 
inclined to welcome social change? 
This was a little difficult to deter- 
mine, since 61 percent reported no 
change, but on the whole 75 percent 
of all modifications were toward the 
“radical” end of the scale, and 70 
percent of these changes took place 
within the last two or three years. 

These professional people were 
asked to reveal their voting prefer- 
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ence as indicated by their choice in 
the Congressional and state elec- 
tions of 1934. As might have been 
predicted from the fact that Penn- 
sylvania was the only large state 
carried by Hoover in 1932, 61.25 
percent said they balloted mainly 
for Republicans, 31.53 percent pre- 
ferred the Democrats, 3.6 percent 
favored the Socialists, and 2.7 per- 
cent made a split between the two 
major parties. This distribution ac- 
quires more meaning when one re- 
calls that in 1934 the Democratic 
candidates swept Pennsylvania from 
top to bottom for the first time in a 
generation. Had these administra- 
tors had their way the Republican 
machine would still be entrenched 
in the state. 

These school men who profess a 
definitely liberal social philosophy 
and an even more progressive edu- 
cational theory, align themselves 
overwhelmingly with the one ma- 
jor political organization most in- 
dubitably committed to a preserva- 
tion of the status quo! Either the 
Republican Party in Pennsylvania 
ismuch more progressive than most 
informed observers have suspected, 
or we are confronted with one of 
the most amazing instances of com- 
partmentalized thinking and con- 
flicting loyalties. 

This picture is confirmed when 


we tabulate the proportion of per- 
sons in each party who classify 
themselves as “conservative.” In 
social matters, 24.85 percent of the 
Republicans said they were con- 
servatives as contrasted with 5.71 
percent of the Democrats; 16.17 
percent of the Republicans were 
conservative in education compared 
with 2.85 percent of the Demo- 
crats; and 16.17 percent of the Re- 
publicans were conservative in their 
program preference as compared 
with 8.67 percent of the Demo- 
crats. The Socialists were uniformly 
“progressive” in all these items. If 
we make the converse test and de- 
termine the political bias of those 
classified as conservatives in the 
three fields, we find that 85 percent 
of the conservatives in the social 
sphere, 91.66 percent of the con- 
servatives in the educational realm, 
and 84.28 percent of those who 
prefer conservative speakers are 
Republicans. 

It is possible, of course, to over- 
estimate the significance of a con- 
ventional political attachment. 
Nevertheless, as long as govern- 
ment remains the final agency re- 
sponsible for coordinating all other 
social interests, one’s economic phi- 
losophy is hopelessly ineffective if it 
seeks expression through a hostile 
instrumentality. 


George W. Hartmann is Professor of Psychology 
at Pennsylvania State College. Reported from the 
Social Frontier, [J (January, 1936), 115-6. 
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METHODS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
IN GERMAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Roscoe L. WEsr 


In the American-German Review 


—MERICANS accept with a 
certain degree of complacency the 
known inefficiency in the teaching 
of the modern foreign languages in 
our secondary schools. Everyone 
knows that graduates of secondary 
schools who have studied a foreign 
language read it with difficulty and 
are at a total loss when it comes to 
using the language as a means of 
speech. 

Various causes combine to pro- 
duce this sad condition. In the first 
place, many pupils study a foreign 
language because it is a require- 
ment for entrance to college rather 
than from a desire for a genuine 
mastery of the language. It is sim- 
ply one of the elements of the pass- 
port required by the colleges and is 
often dropped as soon as the student 
secures the desired entrance. Fur- 
thermore, the standards required by 
the colleges are low, as usually two 
years of a language, or at most 
three, will be accepted. Classes in 
public secondary schools are large; 
many pupils who never expect to go 
beyond high school are taking the 
work with those who might have a 
real interest in reaching compe- 
tence; and the excuse is made that 
because America is far away from 
other nations we have no real need 
for a speaking knowledge of an- 
other tongue. 

An observer in German secon- 
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dary schools is struck with the ef- 
ficiency of the foreign language 
teaching and he immediately begins 
to ask himself how the result has 
been attained and why America 
cannot arrive at similar standards, 
In trying to ascertain the reasons 
for the good teaching in this field 
he is struck first with the compre- 
hensiveness of the objective of for- 
eign language study. German pupils 
are expected to learn to use the 
foreign language in speech as well 
as for reading. Furthermore, it is 
recognized that the study of a lan- 
guage should not be separated from 
the study of the life, history, and 
literature of the people who use 
that language. Consequently, after 
the initial stages of learning the 
technique of using the language are 
passed, the pupil studies the history 
and culture of the foreign country 
in the language itself. 

Merely adopting these objectives, 
however, would not bring about 
the desired efficiency in American 
schools. One must keep in mind that 
the German secondary school is a 
selective institution, whereas the 
American high school contains a 
very large percentage of all the 
children of the age groups served. 
The German secondary school is 
definitely designed for those who 
have the mental ability, the physi- 
cal fitness, and the moral character 
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to succeed in a school which de- 
mands high achievement. 

Another advantage of German 
secondary schools is the early age at 
which pupils begin the study of a 
language. The pupil comes from 
the Grundschule at the age of ten 
and begins the study of modern for- 
eign languages at once or within a 
year or two. Consequently, he has 
from seven to nine years of study 
before graduating from the secon- 
dary school. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that the American student 
can reach the same accomplishment 
in two, three, or possibly four years. 
It is undoubtedly easier to attain 
correct pronunciation and auto- 
matic connection between phrases 
and action at an early age than at 
a later period when speech habits 
have become more fixed and when 
psychological factors of self-con- 
sciousness are also introduced. 

Teacher fitness is another favor- 
able factor in the German situation. 
The German teacher of foreign 
languages has passed through the 
secondary school, four years at the 
university, two years of apprentice- 
ship, and has usually studied or 
traveled in either England or 
France. Although teacher stand- 
ards in America have been much 
improved during the past decade, 
they can hardly be said to equal this 
long, rigid preparation. Thousands 
of foreign language teachers in 
America would be unable to con- 
verse with a resident of the country 
where the language is used. 


The American school system is 
characterized by a lack of continu- 
ity and of insistence on real com- 
petence in a subject or field. In spite 
of the reorganization of the system 
which has been going on for some 
25 years and the introduction of 
the junior high school, the elemen- 
tary school subjects are still carried 
through the seventh and eighth 
grades with a consequent postpone- 
ment of the beginning of subjects 
which should be begun earlier and 
carried to a more efficient conclu- 
sion. 

The best place to begin in any 
effort to improve the work in a 
given field is with the teacher. Un- 
less he is well trained and conscious 
of the objectives and standards 
which should be maintained, effi- 
ciency is impossible. The ordinary 
graduate of an American college, 
even though he has majored in 
foreign languages, is not capable 
of producing satisfactory results. 
Graduate work should be required 
and some travel and study in for- 
eign countries. It is trite to say that 
modern means of communication 
are producing an increasing amount 
of intercourse and travel among the 
nations. Real appreciation of the 
contributions which each nation can 
make to the culture of the world 
and possibly cooperation for the 
maintenance of peace depend upon 
a thorough and tolerant under- 
standing between nations. Such a 
result could undoubtedly be fur- 
thered by a study of language which 
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would include a study of historical 
and cultural developments. Present 


American methods cannot attain 
these ends. 


Roscoe L. West is President of the State Teachers 
College, Trenton, N. J. Reported from the Amer- 
ican-German Review, I] (December, 1935), 47-5. 
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One's first impulse, after see- 
ing cases of German teacher train- 
ing and gymnasium instruction in 
foreign languages is to turn away 
in discouragement at the lack of 
corresponding incentives for lan- 
guage study in the United States. 
Whereas every educated German 
is faced with the problem of social 
relations with foreign neighbors 
from near his borders, and every 
head-waiter or salesgirl has numer- 
ous occasions for natural application 
of linguistic knowledge, with us the 
very infrequency of such occasions 
has bred a lack of esteem through- 
out the whole population and a faint 
suspicion that interest in German or 
French conversation is something 
of an affectation, a useless ornament 
of those who have enjoyed govern- 
esses when young. 

What is fundamentally necessary 
with us is not so much a change of 
method as a change of intention. 


To bring this about would require 
two very radical changes, one hay- 
ing to do with the educational prep- 
aration of our teachers, and the 
other with the psychological prep- 
aration of our students. In the 
universities, which are the ultimate 
training ground for professors of 
modern languages, the idea must 
be vigorously advanced that the 
primary function of the language 
teacher is to be a living exponent of 
the speech and culture of the coun- 
try he represents. 

The problem of psychological 
preparation of students is a more 
difficult one. Its successful solution 
calls for much more language in- 
terest at the ages of ten to twelve 
than now exists in this country. It 
would seem certain that the boy’s 
greater susceptibility to imaginative 
appeal would point to these as the 
golden years for beginning the 
study of foreign languages. 


From “A Study in Contrasts” by Henry T. Moore 

in the American-German Review, II (December, 

1935), 5-6. Dr. Moore is President of Skidmore 
College. 
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NEED FOR HEALTH INSTRUCTION 
IN CLEANLINESS 


Hucu Grant Rowe. anv JAMEs A. ToBEY 
In the American Journal of Public Health 


ar is no exaggeration to state 
that, broadly interpreted, modern 
civilization depends for its existence 
on cleanliness. Progressive commu- 
nities have recognized this fact and 
have provided their citizens with 
pure water supplies and safe meth- 
ods of sewage and waste disposal. 
As a consequence of these ventures 
in municipal housecleaning, the for- 
mer high incidence of certain water- 
berne and filth-borne diseases has 
been greatly reduced. Typhoid fe- 
ver, for example, caused nearly 36 
deaths per 100,000 population in 
the United States in 1900, whereas 
in 1928 it was responsible for less 
than 5 deaths per 100,000, and 23 
of our largest cities in 1934 had no 
deaths at all from this once ubiqui- 
tous scourge. 

But, for one reason or another, 
individual hygiene in this country 
seems to be much less advanced than 
is community hygiene. The correc- 
tion of this situation is a responsibil- 
ity that lies in the laps of our educa- 
tional authorities. The school takes 
the child in his impressionable years, 
gives him knowledge, and teaches 
him the alphabet of life. It endeav- 
ors to inculcate in him proper habits 
of living, including the way to health 
through good nutrition and general 
hygiene. Sometimes, but not always, 
it furnishes him with an environ- 
ment conducive to good health. 


When the school performs these 
functions adequately and satisfac- 
torily, its influence extends far 
beyond its own confines, for the 
school child carries the message of 
good health into the home. The pu- 
pil who has learned that a quart of 
pure milk a day will give him health- 
ful growth, that this milk ought to 
be pasteurized, that he must wash 
his hands before each meal and after 
leaving the toilet, and that soap has 
a definitely useful purpose, will con- 
tribute these and other necessary 
hygienic precepts to the entire fam- 
ily, the members of which will be 
benefited thereby. 

In its health instruction, the 
school operates best by action rather 
than by words. Thus, lectures and 
discourses are much less valuable 
and effective in teaching good 
health practices than are actual per- 
formances by the children them- 
selves and by their teachers. A stu- 
dent may learn and recite glibly 
that moving air at a temperature of 
68° F. is most desirable for health, 
and yet, as frequently happens, the 
temperature of his own classroom 
may be maintained routinely at the 
enervating figure of 74° F. 

Similarly, the child may be in- 
structed to wash his hands with 
soap and water after using the toilet 
and before lunch, but the school 
may have neglected to provide soap 
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and towels, and even water, or at 
least hot water for this laudable 
purpose. 

Extensive surveys of handwash- 
ing equipment in schools have re- 
vealed that in the majority of our 
educational institutions the neces- 
sary combinations of hot water, 
soap, and individual towels, con- 
veniently located and in sufficient 
quantities, are seldom available. 
Thus, in 1928 it was found from 
an investigation of 404 schools lo- 
cated in 22 states and the Domin- 
ion of Canada, that in only 53.2 
percent of the buildings was hot 
water supplied, in 80 percent was 
some form of soap furnished, and 
in 84.1 percent were towels avail- 
able. 

When, moreover, complete and 
adequate hand-washing facilities 
were considered, only 32 percent 
of these schools could comply with 
the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation’s reasonable standards of 
one lavatory to every 80 pupils, 
equipped with all three of the ne- 
cessities for proper ablutions. Only 
19.3 percent of these same schools 
conformed to the more stringent 
school health requirements of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, specifying at least one well- 
equipped lavatory for every 40 pu- 
pils, while only 5.7 percent of them 
were within the Wood-Rowell 
standards of at least one lavatory, 
with hot water, soap, and towels 
conveniently located, to every 20 


pupils, 
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Another investigation conducted 
a few years later in 145 schools in 
15 states showed that about 99 per- 
cent furnished water, but only 
about 74 percent provided hot wa- 
ter; that only 57 percent supplied 
soap for general hand-washing, that 
only shout 70 percent had drying 
equipment; and, finally, that a mere 
31 percent had all three of these 
necessary facilities together. 

Not only was there a distressing 
lack of cleanliness equipment in 
two-thirds of these schools, but in 
most cases the supplies provided 
were insufficient for the best results, 
or were not available throughout 
the year. The average expenditure 
for soap per child was estimated to 
be only about half what it should 
have been in order to permit each 
pupil to wash his hands twice a day, 
a reasonable minimum and far less 
than any average adult would find 
acceptable. 

Since the purpose of hand-wash- 
ing 1s hygienic, as well as esthetic, 
and since the process, by removing 
dangerous microérganisms along 
with dirt, should be a real factor in 
preventing the spread of communi- 
cable diseases, the purity standards 
of the soaps used in school lavator- 
ies are of considerable significance. 
School administrators should, there- 
fore, have a clear understanding of 
the germicidal powers of various 
soaps. 

Chemically, soaps are combina- 
tions of strong alkalis, such as so- 
dium and potassium, with weak 
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icted acids, mainly the fatty acids. They well known dermatologist reaches 
Is in are alkaline products of varying the conclusion: “Soaps are potent 
per- alkalinity, the sodium soaps being factors in preventing the spread of 
only generally known as “hard,” and _ disease not only on account of their 
_ the potassium soaps as “soft.” A germicidal action on the common 
lied “pure” soap in the commercial organisms... but also because no 
that sense is one made from high quality antiseptic can replace cleanliness.” 
hans fat and possessed of a relatively From these facts it is obvious that 
oie small amount of free alkali which hand-washing in schools is a pro- 
lese is an irritant to tender skins and phylactic measure of real hygienic 
may also cause trouble when the _ significance, and it is the duty of 
ang average skin is exposed to it over a educational authorities to provide 
rig long period. ample means for the carrying out 
tin The germicidal properties of of this salutary practice. The func- 
ded soaps have been scientifically studied _ tion of the teacher, as the individual 
Its, by a number of competent investi- who is primarily responsible for 
om gators. Ablution with pure soaps _ health education in the classroom, is 
aa aids in reducing the hazards of pos- to insist that hand-washing with hot 
ve sible transmission of various respira- water and pure soap be a routine 
ild tory diseases, and of syphilis, if the procedure for all pupils, especially 
ch germs causing these maladies hap- after leaving the toilet and before 
ry) pen to be present on the hands. eating. 
eSS The use of hot water with soap The more extensive application 
nd adds to its germicidal efficacy, part of these and other hygienic princi- 
of the effect being due to the heat. ples among the 26 million school 
h- In this connection it is well to re- children of this country will result 
my member that a medicinal odor adds__in a gratifying decline in the inci- 
8 nothing to the cleansing or germi- dence of certain types of disease, 
1B cidal value of soap. commonest causes of absenteeism, 
mt In a recently published review of and will help to promote a more 
‘ the germicidal value of pure soap, a vigorous and salubrious citizenry. 
ds 
i - 
: i Dr. Rowell is Professor of Health Education, 
: Teachers College, Columbia University. Dr. Tobey 
¥ is President of the Westchester Tuberculosis and 
vf Public Health Association, White Plains, N. Y. 
iS Reported from the American Journal of Public 
a Health, XXV (November, 1935), 1237-40. a 
ba 
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TEACHERS’ ATTITUDES IN RELATION TO 





CLASSROOM MORALE AND CHEATING 


Haro.p S. Carson 


In the Journal of Experimental Education 


Sruptes in character devel- 
opment point to school honesty, not 
only as an individual problem but 
also as a problem in group morale. 
An attempt was made in this study 
to measure certain aspects of teach- 
ers’ attitudes and pupils’ attitudes 
expected to bear some relationship 
to cheating, and to study in relation 
to each other teachers’ attitudes, 
changes in classroom morale, and 
changes in cheating over a portion 
of a single school year. The sub- 
jects were approximately 1500 pu- 
pils in the fifth and sixth grades of 
eight Iowa cities. 

Cheating tended to be a matter 
of “much or little” rather than of 
“all or none”’ or of “‘normal distri- 
bution,” as measured by the modi- 
fied Maller self-marking test proce- 
dure. Classrooms of the same grade 
in the same building differed con- 
siderably both in initial amount of 
cheating and in changes in the 
amount of cheating. 

The morale of the classrooms 
studied: seemed to be predominantly 
favorable toward the teacher and 
school work and opposed to cheat- 
ing. Classrooms of the same grade 
in the same school building some- 
times differed greatly in the morale 
changes which took place. 

No systematic differences were 
apparent between classrooms re- 
tested after a three-month interval 
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and classrooms retested after a 
seven-month interval. 

The teachers as a group seemed 
to be somewhat lukewarm toward 
the use of blame as a means of deal- 
ing with inadequate achievement or 
conduct, slightly favorable toward 
the stressing of school marks for 
motivating purposes, and inclined 
to consider a great many common 
behavior problems rather serious, 
including those judged by mental 
hygienists to be of lesser importance 
to the wholesome development of 
the child. 

The pupil-attitude changes asso- 
ciated with decreases in cheating 
suggest a strengthened morale in 
regard to school work and the 
teacher as a person, with possibly a 
slackened drive for marks and an 
increased respect for the teacher’s 
authority. They also suggest a less 
united opposition to the practice of 
cheating and a decreased confidence 
that everyone in the class is opposed 
to it. 

The picture obtained is clearly 
that of attitude changes to an ex- 
tent which does not carry the cen- 
tral tendency of the classroom out- 
side of conventional bounds. Such 
shifts in central tendency may well 
be the work of minorities within 
the classrooms who break away 
from the general conventional po- 
sition of the majority. For this rea- 
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son it is difficult to treat each class- 
room as a unit, and relationships 
based on differences between class 
means and differences in standard 
deviations must be interpreted with 
caution. The implications are clear, 
however, that the growth of a 
“gang”’ spirit of antagonism toward 
the teacher and toward school 
work, with a subsequent “rational- 
izing” and “universalizing” of 
cheating, 1s a rather rare occur- 
rence and is far from being the sort 
of soil in which alone to look for 
increases in cheating. 
Factors within the 
such as age of the pupils in com- 
parison with grade placement, ho- 
mogeneity in age and in sex, and 
initial condition of morale seemed 
to be as closely associated with mo- 


classroom 


rale changes as any of the teachers’ 
attitudes measured, but seemed 
somewhat less related to changes in 
cheating. 

In general, changes in classroom 
morale which were positively cor- 
related with decreases in cheating 
were also positively correlated with 
teachers’ attitudes standing in the 
same relation to decreases in cheat- 
ing. This fact permitted a partiai 
tracing of the teacher’s influence 
through changes in pupils’ attitudes 
to changes in behavior. 

Cheating seemed to grow less 


under the teachers who were least 
in favor of blaming and shaming 
their pupils into more pleasing 
achievement or conduct and least 
in favor of constantly holding up 
school marks as an incentive to 
good work. We might also turn the 
statement around to say that cheat- 
ing increased under teachers who 
were most in favor of these unpro- 
gressive methods. 

Furthermore, cheating seemed 
to decrease most under those teach- 
ers who rated the greatest number 
of common behavior problems as of 
serious consequence for the future 
wholesome development of the 
child. Many of these teachers were 
undoubtedly among the ones who 
disagreed most with the opinion of 
mental hygienists concerning the 
seriousness of behavior problems. 
Cheating decreased under this 
group of teachers also. 

An attitude of deep concern for 
all behavior involving an aggres- 
sive break with the conventional 
routine in the classroom seems to 
underlie the reactions of both of 
these groups of teachers to the 
Wickman list. None of the teach- 
ers agreed with the mental hygiene 
rating on as many as 40 percent of 
the problems on which Wickman’s 
clinicians and teachers disagreed 
significantly. 


1 S. Carlson is a member of the Character 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE AUDIENCE 





IN ORAL COMPOSITION 


Joun L. CasTEEL 


In the English Journal 


Ving rhetorical difference be- 
tween written and oral composition 
is discussed in most of our texts, but 
there is one fundamental difference 
between the two forms of discourse 
which receives little attention. ‘This 
is the difference in the influence of 
the sense of audience exerted upon 
the writer as compared with that 
felt by the speaker. The writer may 
speak to his audience by “remote 
control”; the speaker must meet 
them face to face. 

How does the immediacy of the 
audience bear upon the teaching of 
written and of oral composition! 
Let us assume two composition as- 
signments, one in each form, for 
illustration. We may take the fol- 
lowing as typical: (a) “Write an 
editorial.” (4) “Prepare an argu- 
ment for oral presentation.” We 
will elaborate these assignments by 
supposing they are to deal with the 
same subject. 

Take first the case of the edi- 
torial writer. In spite of the vivid- 
ness with which he may have con- 
ceived his reading audience as he 
wrote his editorial excoriating secret 
societies, for instance, he knows 
that his actual reading audience 
may be quite different. In fact the 
chances are that the only reader 
will be the teacher, who will pick 
this editorial out of a bundle of fifty, 
and who, after reading it for unity, 
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coherence, emphasis, punctuation, 
effectiveness of organization, and 
phrasing, will mark it appropriately, 
and lay it in the “corrected”’ pile, 
while she takes up another editorial 
efforton“Cleaning Up the Movies,” 
If the editorial has been well writ- 
ten, she may read it to the class, and 
then the writer’s opinions will be 
subjected to the criticism of the au- 
dience, which may differ vigorously, 

But this opposition will go largely 

unvoiced, and will be tempered by 
the fact seat the teacher reads the 
composition to illustrate effective 
writing. The writer himself may 
sigh, blush, gaze out of the win- 
dow, squirm in his seat, or, in event 
of publication, may even absent 
himself. At any rate he is not called 
upon to stand before the gaze of his 
classmates to advocate his point of 
view. Whatever effectiveness of 
address he has achieved was com- 
pleted when he laid down his pen, 
and is now registered there on the 
theme paper. He can fairly wash 
his hands of the matter. 

But what of the audience in the 
second assignment. Oral composi- 
tions without audiences are some- 
what difficult to carry out. Assume 
what audience the student will, he 
finds himself faced with an actual 
audience of schoolmates who have 
their opinions on this subject; some 
of them are members of secret so- 
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AUDIENCE INFLUENCE IN COMPOSITION 


cieties and support and practice the 
evils he condemns. But the student 
cannot depend on the teacher to 
present his ideas for him. His prin- 
cipal function is still to be carried 
out, even though his personal prep- 
aration has been completed. He 
must now stand before his listeners 
and say why he is opposed to secret 
societies. 

At once a whole range of psychic 
interplay arises that was not opera- 
ie in the writer-reader relation- 
informed 
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ligerent or overweaning in self- 
effacement. He must, however, 
effect a stable adjustment to the 
situation or his argument is lost. 

In general, if the student cannot 
face his audience, meet their re- 
sponse, and add to the circuit of 
psychic interplay his own positive 
current of self-control and convic- 
tion, then he cannot communicate 
his thoughts to his listeners. In the 
preparation of his a both 
the writer and the speaker must 
exercise their skill and imagination 
to produce an effective piece of dis- 
course. But, where the will? ends 
his work when his preparation is 
complete, the speaker encounters 
another and, in many respects, a 
more trying problem: the proper 
adjustment to his 
dience. Unless this 
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THE HEALTH OF HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETES 


W. W. Party anv P. J. Van Horn 
In the Journal of Health and Physical Education 


ZHtow healthy are athletes? 


What portion of the great group of 
high school boys who wish to try 
out for interscholastic athletic teams 
are physically fit? What kinds of 
illness most often cause high school 
athletes to miss participation in con- 
tests or be absent from school? 

A curiosity concerning such ques- 
tions prompted the authors to make 
a survey of high schools in Indiana 
covering the school year 1934-35. 
The study includes 18,823 partici- 
pants in basketball, baseball, track 
and field, and football. Many boys 
participated in two or more sports, 
so that the data really involve about 
12,000 individuals. 

The survey showed that a sur- 
prisingly large number of boys who 
reported for participation in ath- 
letics were found to be physically 
unfit according to the required state 
medical examination. From the 375 
schools that reported, there were 
303 boys in 133 schools who were 
considered physically unfit on the 
basis of this examination. 

Of these boys considered unfit, 
64 percent had defective hearts, 10 
percent had deformities, 7 percent 
were underweight, 4 percent had 
ruptures, 3 percent had tuberculo- 





i Dr. Patty is on the staff of the School of Educa- 

tion, Indiana University, and P. J. Van Horn is on 
the staff of the Eastern lilinots State Teachers Col- 
lege at Carbondale. Reported from the Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, VI (December, 
1935), 26-27. 


sis, 3 percent were overweight, 2 
percent had hernia, and 1 percent 
had varicosity. Of illnesses, colds 
were most frequent, 1092 cases 
being reported. Measles was next, 
with 74 cases reported; 17 cases of 
influenza and a like number of 
scarlet fever cases were reported, 
Some mumps, pneumonia, and ap- 
pendicitis were also recorded. The 
colds caused 54 percent of the total 
number of days lost because of ill- 
ness and comprised 82 percent of 
the total cases of illness. 

The coaches were asked to sug- 
gest any health measures for inter- 
scholastic athletics that they would 
like to see incorporated in their 
school systems. Some of the health 
suggestions were that the schools 
provide: better showers and lock- 
ers, a school physician, sanitary 
locker-rooms, furnace heat, a level 
and drained playground, regulated 
temperature, towels and soap, laun- 
dry equipment, better janitor work, 
shorter schedules, efficient warm 
showers, ventilated dressing-rooms, 
an antiseptic footbath in the shower- 
room, that the number of tourna- 
ment games be reduced, and that 
the boys be in good physical condi- 


tion before the season opens. 
se 
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MORE EFFECTIVE EXPENDITURE OF 


SCHOOL FUNDS 


Report oF A CoNFERENCE HELp aT Harvarp 
University, JULY 8-11, 1935 


In the Harvard Teachers Record 


7 IGURES show that whereas 
enrollments approximately doubled 
in the period from 1900 to 1930, 
school expenditures increased more 
than tenfold. What were the edu- 
cational developments into which 
these increased expenditures were 
poured? Certainly elaborate and 
expensive extensions of plant, staff, 
and services. Administrators were 
sharing with each other the excite- 
ments of a period of highly valu- 
able experimentation; but unfortu- 
nately what often moved them most 
deeply was competition for the new, 
the visible, and the spectacular in 
the operation of the schools. 
Inefficiencies begotten in good 
times have been perpetuated in bad 
times. When it was necessary to re- 
duce the teaching staff, considera- 
tions of residence, of marital status, 
etc., often led to the retention of 
some of the poorest but highest-paid 
teachers and eliminated some of the 
best but lowest-paid teachers. A 
disregard of the principle of educa- 
tional efficiency and financial econ- 
omy, which would have demanded 
the least instructional loss with the 
largest financial saving, has resulted 
in the reverse—large instructional 
loss with relatively small saving. 
The aim of the Conference was 
to uncover such ineffective expen- 
ditures of school funds and to sug- 


gest constructive policies that might 
improve current practice. The basic 
assumption is that educational re- 
sults which are equally good, or 
even better, are obtainable for less 
money; or at least that better re- 
sults are obtainable for the money 
now expended. 

1. The subjects and school ac- 
tivities on which public money 1s 
spent should be limited to those 
from which a civie or social result 
is reasonably to be expected, and 
school curriculums should be spe- 
cifically aimed at stated objectives 
of general public value. 

This thesis rests upon a thor- 
oughly social view of the schools. 
Money expended on public educa- 
tion has the dominant purpose of 
producing active, devoted, and in- 
telligent citizenship, using that term 
in the broadest sense. 

A number of school activities 
were arraigned on the charge that 
the cost of them was out of all pro- 
portion to their public value. Prime 
culprit on the list was military 
training in the secondary schools. 

Were there a proven connection 
between the semblance of military 
training conducted in secondary 
schools and the military power of 
the nation as a whole, then larger 
questions of preparedness and un- 
preparedness, of war and peace, 
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would be involved. But the forma- 
tion of school companies, the buy- 
ing of school uniforms, expendi- 
tures for other paraphernalia, and 
the loss of time in school-boy drills 
and parades are far removed from 
the grimmer business of getting 
ready for war. 

Next on the list was competitive, 
interscholastic athletics. A broad 
program of intramural athletics, 
which reaches all pupils, would be 
much more effective in improving 
the health of a community than the 
present interscholastic competition 
in sports, which produces an aris- 
tocracy of athletes that has little 
connection with education for citi- 
zenship. 

The school should provide courses 
that will aid the pupil to advance in 
a profitable career, wherein he will 
serve both as a participant in the 
joint business of living with others, 
and as an original contributor, if 
possible, to the progress of society. 

The problem of education for 
citizenship can be stated as follows: 

a) The curriculum should be 
broad enough to include many 
courses having specific value to in- 
dividuals so long as such courses 
also eventuate in civic outcomes. 

b) The particular program pur- 
sued by any one pupil should be 
selected from the total offering, as 
best the school knows how, with 
reference to discovering the pupil’s 
future position in society and pre- 
paring him for it. 

c) Ofany specific course, enough 
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should be included in a pupil’s pro- 
gram, and it should be pursued far 
enough, to yield social and civic 
values without imposing upon the 
state an expense beyond the point 
of diminishing returns, or obligat- 
ing the school to offer specialized 
training it cannot efficiently and 
economically provide. 

2. It is educationally unsound 
and financially wasteful to provide 
schooling for boys and girls after 
they have passed the point at which 
nonschool experience would be 
more profitable for them educa- 
tionally. 

If boys and girls cannot or do 
not profit from ordinary schooling, 
to retain them in conventional 
school classes implies a waste of 
money and a misdirection of effort 
that is not only deceiving to the 
pupils themselves but leaves the 
school in the position of providing 
an education that does not educate. 
On the other hand, not to retain 
such “academic refugees” in the 
regular classrooms involves setting 
up some specialized supplementary 
educational institution. 

The principal difficulties in 
working out a feasible plan come 
at two points. The first point of 
difficulty is the selection of the 
youths to be served by such an 
agency. The second is the deter- 
mination of what should be done in 
such an agency, what kind of ex- 
periences ought to be provided. 

3. There should be long-range 
planning of school budgets to take 
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MORE EFFECTIVE EXPENDITURES 


account of changes in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar im order to 
make expenditures more effective 
in periods of inflation. 

There should be long-range 
planning of federal, state, and local 
appropriations for education in or- 
der to prevent undue retrenchment 
in periods of business depression. 

The thesis calls for a flexible 
fiscal policy for the schools which 
will take into account the effects of 
major cycles of inflation and defla- 
tion. 

A definite program might pro- 
ceed along the following lines: 

a) Astrong stand by the educa- 
tional profession against inflation. 

b) A sliding scale of teachers’ 
salaries designed to keep the pur- 
chasing power of teachers’ wages 
from being changed by the inflation 
and deflation of money. 

c) Long-range planning of 
state and federal aid to commu- 
nities. 

d) The investment of teachers’ 
savings and retirement funds in se- 
curities which will compensate for 
changes in the price level. 

e) A curtailment of expendit- 
tures during inflation, and the 
expansion of expenditures during 
deflation. 

4. Money is worse than wasted 
in paying teachers to do for pupils 
what their educational welfare re- 
quires that they do for themselves. 

The reduction in expenditures 
during the depression has fallen too 
heavily upon certain means of in- 


struction, especially books, and too 
lightly on teaching services. 

The pupil is not expected to get 
information out of books and to use 
that information for himself with- 
out continuous direction and super- 
vision. This excessive intrusion of 
the teacher into the learning process 
has increased school costs and at the 
same time impaired educational re- 
sults. 

In the retrenchment of school 
costs coincident with the depres- 
sion, expenditures for the salaries of 
the field force, principals, teachers, 
and supervisors, were reduced in 
Massachusetts from 1930 to 1935 
by 10 percent; expenditures for 
textbooks were reduced 35 percent. 
Instead of telling the pupil that he 
must do more for himself because 
the school could not afford so much 
teaching service, which would have 
been an educationally desirable 
thing to do, the school did the edu- 
cationally undesirable thing of cut- 
ting down upon the pupil’s means 
of learning for himself. 

5. The cost of imstruction in 
secondary schools can be reduced 
without seriously impairing the ef- 
fectiveness of instruction through 
reorganization of the program and 
increasing the size of certain classes. 

Recent studies have failed to de- 
termine the point at which increas- 
ing the size of the class decreases 
the effectiveness of the instruction. 
The effectiveness of instruction at 
different class sizes will naturally 
depend to a very large extent upon 
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the nature of the subject taught, 
the methods of instruction used, 
and the homogeneity of the group 
instructed. 

6. Much money is ineffectively 
spent in the employment of poor 
and mediocre teachers. E ffectively 
used, total expenditures for teach- 
ers’ salaries are sufficient to secure 
much better teaching service than 
we have had, or than we now have. 

Three great factors that have 
combined with deadly effectiveness 
to produce the present state of af- 
fairs are the system of salary sched- 
ules, the operation of tenure laws, 
and the pressures, political and 
otherwise, exerted upon superin- 
tendents in placing and retaining 
teachers. 

Paying higher and fairer salaries 
on the basis of merit would not only 
retain good teachers longer but 
would in itself attract better human 
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i The participants in the conference were Dr. Frank 
E. Spaulding, Professor Emeritus of School Ad- 
ministration, Yale University; Dr. Payson Smith, 
Commissioner of Education, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; Dr. William T. Foster, Director, 
Pollak Foundation for Economic Research; Car- 
| roll R. Reed, Superintendent of Schools, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota; Dean Henry W. Holmes, Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard University ; and 
Francis A. Young, Technical Assistant, DeVeaux 
School, Niagara Falls, New York. Reported from 
the Harvard Teachers Record, V (October, 
Ie 1935), 183-201. 
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material into the profession and en- 
courage teachers to improve their 
professional quality. The present 
method of paying teachers’ salaries 
wastes school funds because it oper- 
ates to discourage able teachers 
from improving their professional 
quality and to discourage potentially 
able teachers from entering the 
profession. 

7. Lhe more effective expendi- 
ture of school funds depends on a 
large program of experimentation 
in individual school systems for the 
purpose of producing evidence as to 
the effectiveness of instruction in 
different subjects and under differ- 
ent conditions. 

Only the most tentative judg- 
ments can be formed on the basis 
of putting the opinion of one per- 
son against that of another. Defi- 
nite conclusions depend on scien- 
tifically validated experiments. 























A MEANS OF ECONOMY IN THE GENERAL SHOP 


M. L. Byrn 
In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


Jeacunns of industrial arts 
are learning that an adequate shop 
program can be established with 
much less expensive equipment than 
most schools have usually been ex- 
pected to provide. Because of the 
growing interest in home work- 
shops, several companies are now 
producing small machines that are 
well adapted to use in school shops. 
The better small machines have 
ball-bearing construction and are 
well guarded, so that they are com- 
parable with the heavier machines 
in safety and utility within their 
capacity. Use of this lighter equip- 
ment in the University High School 
has shown it to be satisfactory for 
about 95 percent of the machine 
work in the general shop. 

To be sure, the vocational shop 
is better served by machines of fac- 
tory type. The industrial arts, how- 
ever, are chiefly concerned with 
general culture; they are prevoca- 
tional and exploratory rather than 
vocational. Wide experience and 
versatility are sought rather than 
industrial skills. And for such pur- 
poses the lighter equipment is satis- 
factory. 

Too often the teacher of indus- 


trial arts attempts to equip his shop 
with the types of machines used in 
teachers’ colleges and universities. 
The cost of the proposed equipment 
staggers both the superintendent 
and the board of education, and 
usually the board approves only a 
part of the request if it does not 
decide to postpone the entire pro- 
gram. The much lower cost of 
lighter equipment makes it easier 
to finance the program. The cost 
of a single large machine is often 
enough to equip a modest general 
shop with excellent small machines 
and leave a balance. 

A part of the savings effected by 
less expensive equipment should be 
used for two other important needs: 
a shop library, and a better teacher. 
Every school shop ought to have a 
library of books and magazines re- 
lating to projects, materials, and 
processes; and this library should be 
in the shop, where it is available as 
needed—the general school library 
is too far away to be of much use. 

Better teachers are needed even 
more than good equipment. An ex- 
tra hundred dollars or so will go 
far toward securing a competent 
man for the job. 


M. L. Byrn is Assistant Professor of Vocational 
Education, and Head of the Department of Indus- 
trial Arts in the University High School, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Reported from the University of 
Michigan School of Education Bulletin, VJJ 
(December, 1935), 33-34- 
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MARSHALLING STUDENT OPINION 





Nancy Carpozo AND FRANCES REITLER 


In Progressive Education 


” | STUDENT in a progressive 
school can easily see that those who 
guide him are anxious to make him 
socially aware. As he gains this 
awareness he realizes the immensity 
of social problems, and he becomes 
cognizant of their complexity. Con- 
sequently he has difficulty in estab- 
lishing his relation to the problem. 
These facts involve so many things 
that when the student considers 
them, he feels helpless in dealing 
with the problem and often 
no further than to realize it 
to bemoan its presence. There are, 
however, some students who feel 
they can work towards the better- 
ment of social conditions. The ques- 
tion of what they can do in this 
direction has often arisen in their 
minds. 

While studying the Italo-Ethio- 
pian situation, a group of students 
in a progressive school felt that here 
lay an opportunity for students to 
further world peace. In our judg- 
ment the United States is hindering 
the efforts towards world peace by 
selling commodities to Italy. For 
this reason we drew up a petition 
to be sent to the President after it 
had been signed by high school stu- 
dents the country over. It read as 
follows: 


goes 
and 


Dear Mr. President: 

We, the undersigned, members of the 
student bodies and faculties of the schools 
of the United States, believe that our 
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country should support, within the limits 
of neutrality the efforts of the League of 
Nations to stop the Italo-Ethiopian war, 
We believe that the present embargo, 
which prohibits only the sale of imple- 
ments of war to the belligerents should 
be extended to include all commodities, 

We beg that you, by making it pos- 
sible for this to be done, will continue 
your work in the forthright manner you 
have already shown, thereby making the 
United States an entire aid, rather than a 
hindrance to world peace. 


Our first step in gathering sig- 
natures was to present the idea to 
our own school. Even here, where 
it is impossible to emphasize too 
strongly anti-war feeling, the stu- 
dents seemed wary of signing it. 
Their caution arose from what we 
have since labeled a “what’s-the- 
use” attitude. We found that in 
order to get students to support a 
cause which they believed worthy, 
it was first necessary to convince 
them that their small single signa- 
ture was a help, however minute, 
towards accomplishing it. Never- 
theless, two-thirds of the high 
school had signed the petition within 
the first week. 

Greatly encouraged by this suc- 
cess, we were ready to circulate the 
petition in schools throughout the 
country. Here we encountered 
many difficulties. The entire fac- 
ulty was in sympathy with our plan. 
Permission was given us to leave 
the building whenever it was neces- 
sary. We felt and we still feel that 
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MARSHALLING STUDENT OPINION 


the petition is our most important 
work and therefore other interests 
which interfere with it should be 
put aside for the time being. Teach- 
ers in general do not share this 
point of view. They think that our 
immediate, and therefore most im- 
portant, job is our school learning. 
The very facts we learn are de- 
signed to make us socially aware. 
Nevertheless when we have be- 
come aware to the extent of want- 
ing to act on our beliefs, it seems 
unreasonable that we should have 
to take valuable time away from 
our efforts. 

So we went along dividing our 
time between the two activities; 
consequently neither was well done. 
However, this experience taught us 
that when time is so limited, a choice 
must be made. We found that the 
people whom we tried to contact 
had made this choice and were 
therefore difficult to approach. In 
this modern world time is an im- 
portant element. When we began 
our work, full of enthusiasm, we 
believed that it would have to be 
accomplished within a week or so, 
lest before then the United States 
would be hurled by business mag- 
nates into another world war. 
Weeks have passed and our work is 
only begun, yet present affairs show 
now that the danger of world war 
has not increased much. Wars take 
time too. 

We sent letters to 30 schools in 
the progressive education move- 
ment, and went to various high 


schools in the city. This introduced 
us to many new difficulties in mar- 
shalling student opinion. Had we 
been able to come into direct con- 
tact with the entire student body, 
the response probably would have 
been more satisfying. As it was we 
met with either a small group of 
students or with a faculty adviser 
(we have become slightly suspicious 
of faculty advisers by this time). 

Also we found a lack of definite 
opinion among the students. They 
are too willing to deal in abstrac- 
tions. They will say that war is 
wrong and that to progress, the 
world must strive for peace. But 
they know very little about the ac- 
tual causes of war, either because 
they cannot find time for such a 
study or do not know the value 
of it. 

In the schools we visited the stu- 
dents are so highly scheduled they 
have been unable to partake easily 
in the type of activity progressive 
education has led us to believe im- 
portant. This is emphasized by the 
fact that even in our school where 
the schedule has been made quite 
flexible, we had difficulty in finding 
time. We feel, however, that edu- 
cators are seeking a more flexible 
schedule in which students may 
have a better balance between class- 
room and outside experience. We 
believe these two experiences are 
equally educative. 

After having experiences in the 
business world with three types of 
news-disseminating organizations, 
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we began to realize why people get 
the “‘what’s-the-use”’ attitude. We 
too began to be discouraged, be- 
Cause response to our actions had 
been long in accumulating. We 
know this lack of success was partly 
our fault. We had not mastered the 
art of dealing with people. 

Just as we were about to despair 
of our work, we received a petition 
that had been signed by one of the 
schools. ‘This very morning we re- 





Nancy Cardozo and Frances Reitler are students in 
the Secondary Department of the Dalton School, 
New York City. This article was unedited when 
it appeared in its original form in Progressive 
Education and no changes have been made in the 
condensed form except for the deletion of some 
material and the introduction of certain transi- 
tional phrases. Reported from Progressive Educa- 
tion, XIII (January, 1936), 54-6. 


ceived a letter from a school in 
Michigan stating that they were 
acting along lines similar to ours, 
This shows us that other students in | 
the United States have organized | 
opinions which they desire to ex-| 
press. We hope this is true. We) 
hope that progressive education will” 
continue to teach us how to express 
ourselves, and that the marshalling™ 
of student opinion will have a bene- 
ficial effect on social policy. 
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